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Community  college  trustees  render  decisions  and  adopt  policies  that  guide  the 
mission,  operation,  and  governance  of  a college.  This  study  reports  the  perceptions  of 
mission  and  governance  by  appointed  versus  elected  community  college  trustees.  Using 
the  responses  to  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  administered  to 
the  202  appointed  trustees  in  Florida  and  the  124  elected  trustees  in  Iowa,  both 
demographic  information  and  perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and  governance 
were  analyzed.  The  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  developed  by  the 
researcher  contained  28  demographic  items  and  40  Likert  items  pertaining  to  the 
community  college  educational  mission,  the  roles  of  community  college  trustees  and 
presidents,  governing  board  composition  and  function,  and  community  college  issues  and 
trends. 

One  hundred  seventy-four  trustees  responded  to  the  survey,  of  which  95  were 
appointed  and  79  were  elected.  The  results  were  analyzed  using  a two-tailed  independent 
samples  t test. 
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The  analysis  of  the  data  found  a significant  difference  between  appointed  versus 
elected  community  college  trustees  perceptions  on  1 1 of  the  40  individual  Likert  items 
pertaining  to  board  composition  and  function,  the  community  college  educational 
mission,  roles  of  trustees  and  presidents,  and  community  college  issues  and  trends. 
When  the  Likert  items  were  grouped  by  research  question,  only  in  the  area  of  board 
composition  and  function  was  a significant  difference  found  between  appointed  versus 
elected  trustees. 

The  results  of  this  study  call  for  evaluation,  revision,  and  expansion  of  trustee 
orientation  and  training;  for  governing  boards  to  examine  their  rules,  policies,  and 
practices  concerning  the  rotation  of  board  leadership;  for  community  college  governing 
boards  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  other  trustee  systems  and  practices,  education,  and 
training  processes  by  exposure  to  research  based  studies  on  community  college 
trusteeship;  and  for  the  examination  and  evaluation  of  state  statutes  and  guidelines 
concerning  trustee  term  limits.  This  study  indicates  a need  for  further  research  in  the 
perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  community  college  trustees. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

State  or  local  boards  whose  members  are  appointed  or  elected  govern  America’s 
community  colleges.  In  the  fall  of  2001,  boards  of  trustees  provided  governance  for  the 
1,166  public  and  independent  community  colleges  in  the  country'  (American  Association 
of  Community  Colleges  [AACC],  2002).  “Effective  boards  consist  of  people  who  come 
together  to  form  a cohesive  group  to  articulate  and  represent  the  public  interest,  establish 
a climate  for  learning  and  personal  growth,  and  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the 
institution”  (Smith.  2000,  p.  16).  The  members  of  these  governing  boards  are  remarkable 
men  and  women  who  devote  their  time,  talents  and  energy  to  the  institutions  they 
represent  (Nason,  1982). 

Individuals  are  inclined  to  serve  as  trustees  based  on  perceived  social  prestige, 
loyalty  to  a college,  access  to  influential  persons,  and/or  a motivation  to  render  public 
serv'ice  (Taylor,  1987).  Community  college  trustees  render  decisions  and  adopt  policies 
that  guide  the  mission,  operation,  and  governance  of  a college.  This  research  compares 
perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  community  college  trustees  in  the  state  of 
Florida,  where  the  governor  appoints  trustees,  with  elected  trustees  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 

The  development  of  successful  community  colleges  is  directly  related  to 
establishing  and  maintaining  effective  board-administrator  working  relationships.  Piland 
(1994)  asserted,  "whether  it  is  the  best  of  times  or  the  worst  of  times,  solid  board- 
administrator  relations  are  crucial  for  a community  college  to  accomplish  its  mission” 

(p.  79). 
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Few  studies  have  attempted  to  describe  the  views  and  perceptions  concerning 
mission  and  governance  of  community  college  trustees.  It  is  to  the  consideration  of 
perceptions  of  appointed  and  elected  community  college  trustees  concerning  mission  and 
governance  that  this  research  is  oriented. 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  compare  and  contrast  community  college 
governing  board  members'  perceptions  concerning  mission  and  governance  to  determine 
if  there  are  differences  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees. 

Importance  of  the  Study 

Community  college  governing  boards  are  key  to  the  development  of  effective  and 
successful  community  colleges.  Decisions  reached  by  a governing  board  can  have  "long- 
term impact  through  their  policy  formation  role"  (Piland,  1994,  p.  79). 

The  need  to  carefully  examine  community  college  trustees’  perceptions  of 
mission  and  governance  was  underscored  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  the  guardians  of 
a college’s  mission.  Trustees  ensure  that  an  institution’s  programs  are  aligned  with  that 
mission  and  its  stated  goals.  Community  college  governing  boards  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  that  long-term  values  and  assets  of  the  institution  are  protected 
and  monitored  with  vigilance  (Nason,  1982). 

Trustees  are  empowered  to  set  the  mission  of  the  college  and  establish  the 
policies  and  rules  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  institution.  Governing  boards  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  and  hiring  of  the  college  president,  perhaps  the  most 
important  function  they  perform  (Piland,  1994). 
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Community  colleges  prepare  young  and  not-so-young  students  for  productive 
lives.  They  serve  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  national  origin,  religion,  gender,  marital 
status,  age,  disability,  or  academic  preparation.  “Having  shed  their  K-12  roots, 
community  colleges  today  take  various  forms,  ranging  from  comprehensive  community 
college  districts  and  systems  to  2-year  campuses  of  universities  to  vocational-technical 
colleges  (Campbell,  Leverty,  & Sayles,  1996,  p.  172). 

Community  colleges  provide  for  many  their  only  option  for  postsecondaiy' 
education.  For  some,  these  institutions  open  the  door  to  4-year  universities.  For  others, 
they  provide  high-quality,  technical  education  to  prepare  them  for  a rewarding  career. 
“Today’s  community  colleges  continue  to  fulfill  the  vision  of  the  first  community 
colleges — to  provide  access  to  higher  education  and  enhance  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
local  community  and  region”  (Smith,  2000,  p.  4). 

Community  colleges  are  a vital  component  of  America's  system  of  higher 
education.  “A  college’s  success  requires  visionary  leadership  at  all  levels,  but  especially 
among  governing  board  members”  (Zeiss,  1995,  p.  72).  Of  the  many  issues  and  topics 
that  have  been  studied  about  higher  education,  the  role  and  activities  of  trustees  are 
perhaps  the  least  understood  but  are  among  the  most  vital  (Baldridge,  Curtis,  Ecker,  & 
Riley,  1978).  An  awareness  of  the  important  role  that  community  college  governing 
boards  assume  in  setting  the  vision  and  mission  for  their  institutions  called  for  a study  of 
trustee  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  community  colleges.  It  appeared  that 
such  a study  could  identify  important  information  about  appointed  and  elected  trustees, 
and  that  this  information  would  augment  governing  board-administrator  communication, 
thereby  resulting  in  the  enhancement  of  the  operation  of  community  colleges. 
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Research  Questions 

The  following  research  questions  guided  this  inquiry: 

1 . Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  the  community  college  educational  mission? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  the  roles  of  community  college  trustees  and  presidents? 

3.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  community  college  governing  board  composition  and  function? 

4.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  community  college  issues  and  trends? 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  this  research,  the  following  definitions  will  apply: 

Board  is  the  legal  corporate  body  of  a community  college  authorized  to  govern 
the  college. 

Board  member  refers  to  an  appointed  or  elected  member  of  a community  college 
governing  board. 

Board  of  trustees  refers  to  the  legally  authorized  appointed  or  elected  body  of  a 
community  college  responsible  to  govern  the  institution  and  for  representing  the  citizens 
of  the  community  college  district  in  all  matters  related  to  the  operation  and  control  of  that 
institution. 

Characteristic  is  a distinctive  feature  or  attribute  belonging  to  a board  member. 
Communin'  college  refers  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  governed  by  a 
board,  either  elected  or  appointed  by  a public  official  or  agency,  that  provides 
prebaccalaureate,  occupational  entry,  continuing,  and  community  education  programs. 

Community  college  administrators  refers  to  those  administrators  of  the 
community  college  who  interact  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  board  of  trustees. 


Community  college  district  is  a district  formed  under  state  statutes  to  operate 
one  or  more  community  college. 

Governance  is  the  government  of  the  community  college  concerning  control  and 
operation  of  the  institution,  or  "the  college's  structure  and  processes  for  decision-making 
and  the  communications  related  to  those  structures  and  processes”  (Freyer  & Lovas, 
1991,  p.  6). 

Mission  refers  to  a statement  of  the  institutions' justification  to  the  larger  society 
for  its  existence,  as  well  as  “a  collection  of  strategic  decisions  that  influence  the 
relationship  between  an  institution  and  its  environment”  (Dill,  1997,  p.  172). 

Perception  is  "the  interpretation  placed  upon  a stimulus  or  e.xperience, 
determined  by  general  organization  principles”  (Corsini,  1999,  p.  705). 

Trustee  is  an  individual  either  appointed  or  elected  to  serve  on  a community 
college  governing  board. 

Assumptions  of  the  Study 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  this  study: 

1 . Trustees  come  from  different  backgrounds  and  have  a general  understanding  of 
the  mission  and  governance  of  community  colleges. 

2.  The  trustees  reported  their  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  accurately  on 
the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire. 

3.  The  incentives  for  responding  were  equal  for  appointed  and  elected  trustees,  thus 
providing  a representative  sample. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  limitations  are  acknowledged  in  this  study: 

1 . Two  state  community  college  systems  were  used  in  this  study  and  the  results  may 
not  generalize  to  other  community  college  governing  boards  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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2.  As  in  all  research  where  surveys  are  used,  the  surveys  returned  may  not  yield  a 
representative  sample. 

3.  The  appointed  and  elected  trustees  in  this  study  function  under  state  statutes  and 
mandates  that  are  not  identical.  These  differences  could  have  a bearing  on 
trustees’  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  community  colleges. 

Summary 

Community  colleges  are  an  important  component  of  America's  system  of  higher 
education.  Over  the  past  two  decades  they  have  "become  more  visible  and  more 
appreciated,  and  trusteeship  has  become  a more  desirable  position"  (Martin,  1997,  p.  55). 

Studying  the  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  appointed  versus  elected 
community  college  trustees  is  a valuable  endeavor  because  of  the  vital  role  they  assume 
as  guardians  of  a college’s  mission.  Knowledgeable  trustees  provide  effective 
governance  and  develop  missions  that  meet  the  needs  of  their  communities. 

Of  the  over  1 100  community  colleges  in  the  United  States,  there  was  a balance 
between  the  number  of  states  that  have  appointed  (1 1)  and  elected  (10)  boards.  Most 
elected  boards  were  found  in  the  western  United  States  and  appointed  boards  are  most 
prevalent  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  Thirteen  states  had  state  boards  governing 
their  community  colleges.  Two  states,  Illinois  and  New  Mexico,  had  appointed  and 
elected  trustees.  A combination  of  local  and  state  boards  was  found  in  14  states  (Smith, 
2000). 

This  study  attempted  to  answer  the  question  “Are  there  differences  in  perceptions 
of  mission  and  governance  of  appointed  versus  elected  community  college  trustees?” 

The  research  may  be  of  interest  to  board  members,  college  presidents,  college 
administrators,  and  community  college  researchers.  Furthermore,  it  may  give  board 
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members  and  community  college  presidents  a better  understanding  of  the  perceptions 
toward  mission  and  governance  of  appointed  and  elected  trustees. 

Chapter  provides  historical  perspective  of  governing  boards,  information 
pertaining  to  board  composition  and  selection,  examination  of  board  powers  and 
responsibilities,  a review  of  trustees'  perceptions  of  trustee  role  and  functions,  as  welt  as 
community  college  issues  and  trends  found  in  literature. 

Chapter  3 contains  the  sample  and  population  for  this  research  and  the 
instrumentation  and  methodology  implemented  for  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data.  It 
includes  the  research  questions  that  guided  this  inquiry,  the  design  of  the  study,  and 
procedures  for  data  collection.  Chapter  3 also  provides  a description  of  the  setting  of  the 
study  and  a description  of  threats  to  internal  and  external  validity. 

Chapter  4 presents  trustee  demographic  and  relevant  quantitative  data  as  they 
relate  to  the  purpose  of  the  study.  Data  from  the  questionnaire  are  presented. 

Chapter  5 summarizes  the  data  and  answers  the  question  “Are  there  differences  in 
perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  appointed  versus  elected  community  college 
trustees?”  Chapter  5 includes  implications  of  the  study's  findings  and  offers 
recommendations  for  further  study  and  application. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there  is  a difference  between 
appointed  versus  elected  community  college  trustees’  perceptions  of  mission  and 
governance.  This  chapter  presents  a review  of  the  literature,  beginning  with  an  historical 
review  of  the  development  of  higher  education  governance.  It  continues  by  examining 
board  composition  and  selection,  board  powers  and  responsibilities,  perceptions  of 
trustee  role  and  functions.  It  concludes  with  a review  of  community  college  issues  and 
trends. 

Consideration  was  primarily  focused  on  articles  and  books  on  governance  in 
higher  education  and,  in  particular,  community  colleges. 

Historical  Perspective 

To  better  understand  and  value  the  American  system  of  appointed  and  elected 
community  college  governing  boards  requires  a brief  historical  review  of  higher 
education  governance.  The  prototype  of  today's  trustees  first  appeared  during  the  Italian 
Renaissance  when  city-states  took  control  of  the  management  of  universities  and  elected 
citizens  to  monitor  their  institutions  and  formulate  recommendations  for  the  rectors  of  the 
university.  During  the  post-Reformation  period,  Scottish  and  Dutch  universities  had 
laymen  serving  as  trustees  who  guided  and  controlled  university  policy  (Heilbron,  1973). 

In  America,  with  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636,  when  12  men  were 
appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  as  a Board  of  Overseers,  governing  boards 
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have  had  responsibility  for  college  governance  and  management  (Taylor,  1987).  Both 
Harv'ard  College  and  William  and  Maiy',  the  second  colonial  college  established  in  1693, 
appointed  institutional  boards  that  paralleled  their  lay  governing  boards  in  an  effort  to 
model  the  English  system  of  governance  (Taylor,  1987).  Yale,  America's  third  college, 
gave  control  to  a nonresident  lay  board.  The  Yale  model  set  the  pattern  of  governance 
for  America's  institutions  of  higher  education  (Taylor,  1987). 

After  the  Civil  War,  trustees  for  most  of  America's  colleges  and  universities  were 
men  from  the  business  and  professional  establishment  (Heilbron,  1973).  The  end  of  the 
1 9th  and  beginning  of  the  20th  centuries  were  periods  of  strong  leadership  by  university 
presidents.  Presidents  such  as  Eliot  at  Harvard,  White  at  Cornell,  Harper  at  Chicago,  and 
Jordan  at  Stanford  followed  examples  from  business  and  industry  and  took  firm  control 
of  their  institutions  and  ruled  with  ultimate  authority  (Nason,  1982).  This  era  of  strong 
presidents  was,  in  part,  brought  about  by  trustees  stepping  back  from  the  time-consuming 
challenges  of  institutional  growth,  range  of  instruction,  and  problems  of  management 
(Nason,  1982). 

Nason  (1982)  asserted  that,  during  this  period,  just  as  trustees  had  transferred 
power  to  presidents,  the  presidents  began  to  shift  authority  over  curriculum,  course 
content,  academic  standards  and  the  selection  of  professors  to  faculty.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  centuiy%  Harvard  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  argued  for  the  need  for  both 
a lay  governing  board  and  expert  control  from  within  the  institution  to  provide  a sense  of 
balance  and  stability  (Taylor,  1987). 

Throughout  the  20th  century,  faculty's  role  in  governance  increased  significantly. 
This  transformation  was  propelled  by  the  founding  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  (AAUP)  in  1915  (Nason,  1982).  The  guidelines  and  principles  of 
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the  AAUP  stated  that  faculty  should  have  primary  responsibility  relating  to  academic 
policy  formation  and  that  they  should  work  together  with  trustees  in  decisions  such  as 
selecting  or  dismissing  presidents  and  academic  administrators  (Taylor,  1987).  To  carry 
out  these  duties,  the  AAUP  championed  the  need  for  academic  freedom  and  tenure 
protections  for  faculty  (Brubacher,  & Rudy,  1963;  Taylor,  1987). 

What  Nason  (1982)  termed  the  "classic  model"  of  governance,  which  evolved 
during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  “was  a pyramid  with  the  president  at  the  apex,  other 
administrative  officers  and  faculty  lower  down,  and  students  at  the  bottom"  ( p.  5).  The 
board  of  trustees  with  legal  authority,  but  declining  actual  control,  resided  above  the 
pyramid.  Under  this  model  the  president  developed  the  budget,  established  salaries, 
assigned  offices,  and  administered  student  discipline  (Nason,  1982). 

In  addition  to  the  practices  and  values  of  university  boards,  community  college 
governing  boards  have  also  been  influenced  during  their  evolution  by  the  traditions  of  the 
K-12  public  school  system.  They  have  embraced  the  close  alignment  with  the 
community  found  in  the  K-12  system  (Smith,  2000).  Today  we  have  over  a thousand 
public  and  private  community  colleges  with  governing  boards.  Some  of  these  boards 
have  as  few  as  5 trustees,  and  others  have  as  many  as  30  (Smith,  2000). 

Board  Composition 

Governing  boards  act  as  a bridge  between  the  college  and  the  community, 
“translating  community  needs  for  education  into  college  policies  and  protecting  the 
college  from  untoward  external  demands”  (Cohen  & Drawer,  1996,  p 120). 

After  examining  several  studies  of  trustee  composition,  Piland  (1994)  reported 
that,  whether  appointed  or  elected,  most  trustees  are  white  male,  college  graduate,  high 
income,  middle-aged  people  who  hold  professional  or  managerial  occupations. 
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A 1947  study  titled  “Men  Who  Control  Our  Universities”  found  that  75%  of 
trustees  were  businessmen,  bankers,  and  lawyers.  A study  conducted  in  1967  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  of  5,000  governing  board  members,  261  from  public 
community  colleges,  presented  the  following  profile:  “male,  fifty  to  sixty-five  years  old, 
white,  well-educated,  financially  well  off,  moderate  Republican,  business  executive  or 
professional”  (Piland,  1994,  p.  84;  Rauh,  1969). 

In  1982,  surveys  of  community  and  junior  college  trustees  indicated  that  at  public 
institutions  85%  were  male,  91%  were  white,  55%  were  over  50,  and  one-third  were 
businessmen  (Nason,  1982). 

A 1984  study  of  175  Illinois  community  college  trustees  found  the  following 
demographic  profile:  51%  had  above  average  incomes  in  the  range  of  $30,000  to 
$60,000,  78%  were  male,  97%  were  white,  54%  were  between  the  ages  of  37  and  56 
years  old,  56%  had  a B.A.  degree  or  above,  and  59%  were  Republican  (Piland,  1994). 

In  1995,  Weisman  and  Vaughan  conducted  a national  survey  of  trustees  whose 
institutions  held  membership  with  the  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees 
(AACT).  Respondents  to  this  study  provided  the  following  trustee  profile:  86% 
classified  their  race  as  Caucasians;  approximately  two-thirds  were  men;  the  average  age 
was  56.6  years;  over  85%  had  earned  a bachelor’s  degree  or  higher;  43%  reported  that 
they  were  Republicans,  and  42%  Democrats;  51%  had  attended  a community  college; 
approximately  4%  had  taught  full-time  and  18%  part-time;  just  over  4%  of  the  trustees 
found  service  on  a governing  board  very  stressful,  nearly  38%  reported  the  service  as 
moderately  stressful,  and  58%  as  not  stressful  (Weisman  & Vaughan,  1997). 

Community  college  governing  boards  range  in  size  from  as  few  as  5 members  to 
as  many  as  30  (usually  between  8 and  9).  Although  variance  exists  in  the  actual  number 
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of  trustees  from  institution  to  institution,  the  size  of  governing  boards  and  the  minimum 
number  of  meetings  it  must  hold  are  established  by  state  statute  (Smith,  2000). 

Governing  boards  have  officers,  which  typically  include  a chair,  vice-chair,  and 
secretar>'.  The  board  chair  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  board. 

The  chair  serves  as  a spokesperson  for  the  board  and  acts  as  a liaison  between  the  hoard 
and  the  president  (Smith,  2000).  Most  hoards  also  have  standing  committees  through 
which  the  balance  of  the  board’s  work  is  accomplished  (Taylor,  1987). 

Boards  of  higher  education  use,  or  are  being  advised  to  seek,  trustees  who  can 
provide  specific  expertise  or  whose  backgrounds  enhance  their  value  to  the  institution. 
Colleges  and  universities  benefit  from  trustees  that  bring  a diversity  of  skills,  talents,  and 
backgrounds,  who  can  work  collectively  to  reach  sensible  decisions  for  the  institution 
(Nason,  1982). 

The  composition  of  a board  may  also  be  explained  in  some  cases  by  examining 
those  individuals  who  are  making  the  nominations.  As  Taylor  (1987)  noted,  government 
officials  who  appoint  most  public  trustees  “tend  to  be  white,  male,  affluent  and  business 
connected”  (p.  13). 

Few  boards  have  faculty  representation  either  from  their  own  college  or  other 
institutions.  Less  than  1%  of  trustees  serve  as  faculty  at  the  institution  where  they  serve 
on  a governing  board  (Taylor,  1987).  Nason  (1982)  asserted  that  governing  boards  could 
benefit  from  representation  by  at  least  one  educator.  This  faculty  member,  from  another 
noncompetitive  institution,  could  provide  valuable  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of 
faculty  problems  and  issues. 

A number  of  institutions  have  appointed  or  elected  students  to  their  governing 
boards.  These  student  trustees  represent  both  public  and  private  colleges  and  in  some 
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cases  have  voting  privileges.  Some  governing  boards  are  turning  to  recent  graduates  who 
can  communicate  student  views,  to  serve  as  trustees,  and  who  have  the  same 
responsibilities  as  all  board  members  of  the  college  (Nason,  1982). 

Board  Selection  Process 

The  selection  process  for  trustees  varies  throughout  higher  education.  Governing 
board  members  for  most  public  institutions  are  popularly  elected  or  appointed  by 
governors  or  a legislative  body  (Taylor,  1987).  National  experts  on  community  college 
governance  contend  that  each  of  these  processes  have  strengths  and  weaknesses  (Weiger 
& Wright,  1998).  An  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  study  of  1900  trustees 
from  across  the  nation  found  that  service  to  communities  and  improving  programs  for 
students  were  the  primar>'  motivating  factors  to  seek  appointment  or  election  to  service 
on  a governing  board  (Shek,  2001). 

The  selection  process  of  community  college  trustees  may  be  viewed  as  a political 
act  in  which  the  voters  or  appointing  authority  evaluates  the  costs  and  benefits  an 
individual  brings  to  the  governing  board  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1966).  Nason  (1982)  stated 
that  local  elections  of  community  college  trustees  are  less  likely  to  be  tainted  by  party 
politics  than  where  the  governor  makes  appointments  to  governing  boards.  Vaughan’s 
(1986)  research  found  that  politically  oriented  elected  trustees  were  more  inclined  to 
become  involved  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a community  college  than  their 
appointed  counterparts. 

The  direct  election  of  trustees  is  defended  as  a more  open  or  democratic  process 
than  political  appointment  and,  further,  that  elected  trustees  can  operate  more 
independently.  However,  the  political  access  afforded  to  appointed  trustees  might  be  a 
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tremendous  advantage  to  community  colleges  that  need  the  support  of  governors  or 
legislators  (Taylor,  1987). 

When  appointing  a trustee,  the  governor  controls  the  selection  and  can  set 
guidelines  for  the  type  of  person  to  be  chosen  and  then  follow  those  parameters. 

Appointed  trustees  tend  to  look  out  for  the  public  interest,  while  elected  trustees  are  more 
likely  to  be  receptive  to  political  pressure  from  interest  groups.  The  election  process  for 
trustees  provides  more  power  and  political  independence.  A benefit  that  election  affords 
voters  is  more  direct  control  of  an  elected  trustee  (Polk,  Lacombe,  & Goddard,  1976). 
McCabe  (1984)  noted  that  since  governing  board  elections  seldom  stimulate  broad  public 
scrutiny,  trustees  often  look  to  employee  groups,  most  importantly  faculty,  as  a base  of 
support  for  their  candidacy. 

A clear  consensus  on  the  advantages  of  appointment  versus  election  is  not  found 
among  association  leaders,  presidents,  and  trustees.  However,  some  observers  say  that 
the  political  element  could  be  diminished  by  appointment  rather  than  election  of  trustees 
(Gleazer,  1985).  Nason  (1982)  recommended,  in  the  case  of  appointed  trustees,  that 
establishing  a trustee  advisory  committee  that  would  continuously  seek,  investigate, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  potential  trustees  for  seats  to  be  filled  on  a board  could 
strengthen  the  selection  process.  In  states  where  trustees  are  elected,  a similar  committee 
could  nominate  the  candidates  or  endorse  candidates  they  prefer. 

Whether  appointed  or  elected,  there  are  typically  several  well  qualified 
individuals  for  each  trustee  position.  This  increased  competition  may  result  in  stronger 
candidates  for  trusteeship  and  greater  change  at  community  colleges  (Martin,  1997). 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  importance  that  community  colleges  assume  in 
our  nation’s  system  of  higher  education,  and  the  crucial  policy  issues  being  addressed  by 
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governing  boards,  a new  focus  must  be  placed  on  measures  to  enhance  the  selection 
process  of  those  who  serve  as  trustees  (Gleazer,  1985). 

Board  Powers  and  Responsibilities 

Weinstein  (1993),  in  defining  the  role  of  the  board,  named  three  unique  aspects: 
“they  are  managers,  advocates,  and  representatives  of  the  public  interest”  (p.  36).  The 
scope  of  governing  board  responsibilities,  duties,  and  powers  varies  at  each  institution. 
Piland  (1994)  summarized  the  typical  powers  of  local  community  college  boards  of 
trustees  as  follows: 

1 . Establish  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  for  governance  and  operation  of  the 
college. 

2.  Maintain  and  operate  the  college. 

3.  Approve  programs. 

4.  Award  degrees,  certificates,  and  diplomas. 

5.  Establish  student  fees/tuition. 

6.  Determine  salaries  and  benefits  and  employ  staff 

7.  Develop  and  control  budget. 

8.  Hold,  convey,  manage,  and  control  district  property. 

9.  Enter  into  contracts  for  services. 

10.  Apply  to  federal  and  state  agencies  in  order  to  obtain  and  accept  funds. 

1 1 . Hire,  evaluate,  and  terminate  a president. 

12.  Conduct  long-  and  short-range  planning. 

13.  Set  minimum  standards  for  student  academic  requirements. 

14.  Set  salary  and  benefits  for  employees  or  enter  into  collective  bargaining  over 
these  matters,  (p.  88) 

Some  boards  possess  these  powers  and  more,  while  others  have  only  a few.  It  is 
recognized  that  some  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  governing  boards  are  of 
greater  magnitude  than  others  (Piland,  1994).  State  statutes,  which  vary  from  state  to 
state,  authorize  governance  systems  for  community  colleges.  Smith  (2000)  provided  the 
following  list  of  common  statutory  responsibilities  for  community  college  governing 
boards: 


Establish  policies  and  regulations  to  implement  state  law. 
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2.  Establish  policies  for  and  approve  comprehensive  institutional  plans. 

3.  Establish  policies  for  and  approve  educational  programs. 

4.  Establish  employment  policies  and  approve  the  hiring  of  certain  personnel. 

5.  Manage  and  control  district  property. 

6.  Establish  loeal  tax  rates  or  mill  levies,  (p.  24) 

The  hiring  and  evaluation  of  a president  rank  among  the  most  important  duties  a board 
performs  according  to  some  community  college  observers  (Piland,  1994).  The  president 
of  a college  is  or  should  be  the  most  important  single  individual  associated  with  the 
institution.  The  president  is  the  primary  agent  of  the  board  and  is  the  individual  through 
which  a governing  board  delegates  its  authority  for  management  of  the  institution  (Smith, 
2000).  Ingram  (1988)  concluded  that  a governing  board’s  ability  to  attract  and  retain  a 
high  quality  president  is  its  greatest  test. 

George  Potter  (1976b),  a trustee  at  Jackson  Community  College  in  Jackson, 
Michigan  noted  that  a key  responsibility  of  governing  boards  was  to  define  the  role  and 
mission  of  the  college.  He  explained  that  this  process  is  done  in  concert  and  cooperation 
with  faculty,  students,  administrators,  and  the  community,  but  the  final  authority  rests 
with  the  board. 

Nason  (1982)  expanded  the  importance  of  this  duty  by  asserting  that  ‘‘trustees  are 
the  guardians  of  the  mission,  as  originally  set  forth  or  later  modified  under  pressure  of 
different  conditions”  (p.  19).  Trustees  must  ensure  that  the  college’s  programs  match  the 
institution’s  purpose  and  that  expenditure  of  funds  are  done  so  in  accord  with  the  terms 
by  which  they  were  accepted  (Nason,  1982).  Trustees  should  commit  with  missionary 
zeal  to  the  college’s  mission.  To  be  effective  missionaries  for  the  institution  board 
members  must  know  their  past,  be  alert  in  the  present,  and  have  a vision  for  the  future 


(Martin,  1997). 
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Governing  boards  are  public  corporations  and  are  responsible  for  all  college 
affairs.  This  places  the  trustees  in  legal  actions  ranging  from  personnel  matters  to  the 
purchasing  of  materials  for  the  institution  (Cohen  & Drawer,  1996).  This  important 
component  of  governing  board  responsibilities  includes  the  need  for  a working 
knowledge  of  educational  law  and  the  ability  to  recognize  potential  legal  problems  before 
they  reach  the  point  of  litigation  (Potter,  1976a). 

Establishing  policies  for  the  operation  of  the  college  is  also  viewed  as  a keyboard 
responsibility  (Piland,  1994).  Trustees  are  involved  in  four  primary  phases  of  policy 
development:  defining  policy  objectives,  formulating  policy  statements,  implementing  a 
policy,  and  monitoring  the  policy  (Chait,  Holland,  & Taylor,  1991).  “They  are 
responsible  for  setting  policies  for  the  college,  and  then  exercising  general  oversight  to 
ensure  that  their  policies  are  fairly  and  consistently  carried  out”  (Newton  & Nielsen, 

1995,  p.  18).  It  is  important  to  note  that  trustees  are  a legislative  body  and  the  execution 
of  policy  must  be  left  to  the  president  (Taylor,  1987). 

Virtually  all  lists  of  trustees’  duties  and  responsibilities  designate  fundraising  and 
investment  as  key  responsibilities  (Taylor,  1987).  Trustees  have  the  responsibility  to 
increase  income  to  the  college  either  from  private  gifts  or  state  appropriations.  Trustees 
have  an  obligation  to  develop  and  maintain  a sound  program  of  fund  raising,  and  to 
participate  by  their  own  giving  and  by  asking  others  to  give  (Nason,  1982).  Ensuring 
professional  management  and  expenditure  of  funds  are  important  trustee  responsibilities. 
The  college  budget  should  be  based  on  the  priorities  and  goals  of  the  institution  as 
developed  by  the  governing  board.  The  final  fiscal  integrity  of  the  college  rests  with  the 


board  (Potter,  1976b). 
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Trustees  serve  as  a link  between  the  college  and  the  community.  As  citizens 
involved  with  the  issues  and  problems  of  their  community,  trustees  are  in  the  unique 
position  to  interpret  community  needs  and  to  communicate  those  needs  to  the  institution 
(Nason,  1982).  A fundamental  responsibility  of  community  college  trustees  is  to 
develop,  nurture,  and  maintain  the  college’s  relationship  with  its  community  (Carver  & 
Mayhew,  1 994).  Appointed  and  elected  trustees  are  viewed  as  representatives  of  the 
community  served  by  the  college,  and  as  representatives  of  the  college  to  that  community 
(Potter,  1976b). 

In  addition  to  being  vital  links  with  their  communities.  Smith  (2000)  asserted, 
“effective  trustees  are  also  advocates  and  protectors  of  the  college”  (p.  23).  Trustees 
lobby  local,  state,  and  national  policymakers  for  support  of  their  institutions  (Smith, 
2000). 

Trustees  have  a responsibility  to  be  interested  in  the  college  and  to  have  a 
willingness  to  learn  and  to  be  informed.  Trustees  need  to  understand  the  nature  and  role 
of  their  college  as  an  educational  institution  (Nason,  1982).  Responsible  trustees  are  well 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  the  college  because  this  knowledge  is  required  for  them  to 
function  effectively  (Potter,  1976b). 

Planning,  establishing  goals,  and  evaluating  progress  for  the  institution  are 
significant  responsibilities  for  trustees.  Boards  are  responsible  for  insisting  that  the 
college  is  involved  in  long-range,  comprehensive,  and  realistic  planning  (Nason,  1982). 
Because  many  trustees  bring  to  the  board  a broad  business  experience,  related  to  finance 
and  facilities  planning,  they  are  well  prepared  to  participate  in  and  to  guide  the  planning 
process  for  their  institutions  (Taylor,  1987).  Carver  (1990)  indicated  that  effective 
governance  takes  place  when  trustees  are  primarily  involved  in  establishing  the  need  for 
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long-range  planning.  Boards  must  be  looking  to  the  future  and  “demonstrate  a long- 
range  mentality”  (Carver,  1990,  p.  75).  Trustees  face  the  challenge,  when  they  participate 
in  the  institutions  planning  process,  of  keeping  their  activities  at  the  policy  level  and  not 
in  the  management  of  the  institution  (Gaskin,  1997).  An  important  aspect  of  the  board’s 
responsibility  for  planning  is  their  duty  to  evaluate  the  college’s  progress  in  achieving 
established  goals  (Taylor,  1987). 

Piland  (1994)  equated  the  long-term  planning  process  to  establishing  or 
modifying  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  college.  Trustees  are  aware  of  the  significance  of 
planning  and  its  impact  on  the  programs  and  operation  of  the  institution. 

Some  community  college  observers  include  personnel  management  as  a critical 
responsibility  of  governing  boards.  “Between  80%  and  85%  of  many  college  budgets  go 
to  personnel  salaries  and  fringe  benefits”  (Jasiek,  Wisgoski,  & Andrews,  1985,  p.  87).  An 
effective  college  personnel  management  system  for  recruitment,  retention,  or  dismissal 
requires  a strong  board  and  clearly  defined  policies  and  procedures  (Jasiek,  Wisgoski,  & 
Andrews,  1985). 

Governing  boards  have  the  responsibility  of  determining  their  effectiveness. 
Trustees  should  designate  a specific  time  annually  to  review  the  board’s  performance 
with  the  intent  of  enhancing  their  effectiveness  (Potter,  1976b).  “Evaluation  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  board  proficiency”  (Gleazer, 
1985,  p.  45).  A process  for  self-evaluation  for  governing  boards  gives  trustees  the 
opportunity  to  assess  performance,  increase  their  effectiveness,  and  examine 
relationships  with  their  constituencies  (Polk  & Coleman,  1976). 

Smith  (2000)  developed  the  following  summar>'  of  unique  community  college 
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1 . Act  as  a unit. 

2.  Represent  the  common  good. 

3.  Set  policy  direction. 

4.  Employ,  support  and  evaluate  the  chief  executive  officer. 

5.  Define  policy  standards  for  college  operations. 

6.  Monitor  institutional  performance. 

7.  Create  a positive  climate. 

8.  Support  and  advocate  the  interest  of  the  institution. 

9.  Lead  a thoughtful,  educated  team.  (p.  17) 

Perceptions  of  the  Trustee  Role  and  Functions 

A limited  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  concerning  community  college 
trustee  views  on  mission  and  governance.  Thompson  (1979),  in  a comprehensive  study 
of  appointed  and  elected  trustees,  found  a significant  difference  in  their  perceptions  of 
community  college  issues  when  analyzed  using  demographic  characteristics  such  as  sex, 
age,  race,  and  profession.  A 1983  surv'ey  of  public  community  college  trustees  in  Illinois 
examined  trustees’  views  on  the  issues  of  governance,  funding,  educational  programs, 
and  the  statewide  system.  The  trustees  responded  with  a large  degree  of  agreement  that 
the  state  should  increase  funding  to  community  colleges,  directly  targeted  for  economic 
development  activity.  The  Illinois  trustees  indicated  that  the  federal  government  should 
not  be  a source  of  direct  funding  for  community  college  operations  and  that  the  state 
funding  formula  should  be  changed  from  a variable  rate  to  a flat  rate  per  credit  hour 
(Petty  & Piland,  1985). 

In  the  area  of  governance,  the  trustees  demonstrated  a significant  level  of 
disagreement  with  the  state’s  mandatory  collective  bargaining  law  for  community 
colleges  and  a high  rate  of  concurrence  that  boards  should  retain  the  option  to  negotiate 
with  a faculty  group.  The  Illinois  trustees  reported  in  the  survey  dissatisfaction  with 
legislative  representation  for  community  colleges,  the  belief  that  faculty  unions  support 
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community  college  goals,  and  that  the  role  of  a community  college  president  is  leader 
rather  than  mediator  (Petty  & Piland,  1985). 

Concerning  educational  programs,  the  trustees  did  not  believe  more  emphasis  was 
being  placed  on  vocational  programs  than  on  general  education.  There  was  also  a large 
degree  of  agreement  that  student  fees  were  not  the  appropriate  source  of  funds  for 
campus  construction.  Of  the  141  respondents  to  the  survey,  109  indicated  that  money 
inhibited  the  boards  from  reaching  established  goals  for  their  institutions  (Petty  & Piland, 
1985). 

A 1986  survey  of  trustees  showed  that  there  were  few  differences  of  opinions 
towards  mission  and  governance  between  appointed  and  elected  trustees.  The  trustees  in 
this  national  study  from  24  states  demonstrated  agreement  that  their  colleges  should  not 
have  academic  entrance  requirements  for  most  programs  and  that  community  colleges 
were  exemplary'  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  underserved  student  (Piland,  1 994).  “The 
opinions,  as  reflected  in  these  surveys,  revealed  that  trustees  tend  to  hold  mainstream 
views  concerning  the  mission  and  functions  of  their  colleges”  (Piland,  1994,  p.  86). 

A 1989  survey  of  100  trustees  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Community  College  Trustees  (ACCT)  provided  views  on  governance,  financial,  and 
educational  issues.  The  trustees  who  represented  23  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces 
reflected  similar  views  on  educational  issues  but  demonstrated  divergence  on  questions 
concerning  governance  and  finance  (Piland,  1994).  The  findings  of  this  study  indicated 
that  trustees’  view  s on  educational  issues  were  similar  to  those  of  higher  education 
professionals.  Piland  (1994)  reported  that  trustees  understood  the  importance  of  general 
education  in  the  scope  of  a student's  educational  program  of  study,  critical  thinking 
skills,  and  the  development  of  personal  values.  Trustees  agreed  that  some  programs  were 
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not  current  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  and  should  be  closed;  there  was  a need  to 
raise  academic  standards;  community  colleges  should  be  the  provider  of  adult,  non-high 
school  graduates;  and  that  a greater  focus  should  be  placed  on  transfer  education  (Piland, 
1994). 

Trustee  views  on  governance  from  the  ACCT  study  indicated  an  awareness  of  the 
governing  board's  role  in  governance  and  support  of  a strong  president.  Trustees  also 
agreed  that  the  majority  of  funding  for  community  colleges  should  come  from  the  state 
(Piland,  1994). 

Antell  (1995)  studied  how  community  college  trustees  from  diverse  governance 
structures  perceived  issues  of  the  institutions  they  govern.  These  issues  included 
trustees’  perceptions  of  educational  philosophy,  goals,  functions  and  governance,  and 
trustee  characteristics.  His  six-state  study  of  statewide,  mixed,  and  local  governance 
found  differences  on  items  of  age,  levels  of  education,  length  of  service,  and  how  they 
were  selected  to  serve  on  a governing  board.  Antell  also  reported  differences  in 
educational  philosophy  and  trustee  characteristics. 

A recent  AACT  study  of  appointed  and  elected  trustees  found  “substantial 
similarities  exist  between  the  background,  attitudes,  motivations,  accountability,  and 
political  activities  of  respondent  trustees”  (Shek.  2001,  p.  6). 

Community  College  Issues  and  Trends 

As  community  colleges  enter  the  new  millennium,  trustees  will  champion  their 
institutions  through  new  challenges  and  opportunities.  How  effective  trustees  are  in 
approaching  issues  related  to  funding,  faculty,  technology,  and  other  major  challenges 
will  determine  if  these  institutions  are  able  to  fulfill  their  missions. 
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A critical  issue  facing  community  colleges  is  a continuing  decline  in  funding 
from  traditional  sources.  Funding  for  higher  education,  which  has  historically  been 
influenced  by  economic  situations,  is  also  now  coming  under  additional  pressures  from 
the  public’s  desire  to  know  how  its  money  is  being  spent  and  how  well  the  funds  are 
being  managed  (Roueche  & Roueche,  2000).  Vaughan  and  Weisman  (1998)  noted  that 
one  president  e.xplained  the  major  issue  facing  community  colleges  will  be  "to  address  all 
of  the  issues  that  local  community  leaders,  state  leaders  and  legislators,  and  federal 
leaders  have  discovered  this  uniquely  American  institution  can  effectively  address,  if 
given  the  funding  to  do  so”  (p.  139). 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  declining  funding,  trustees  must  lead  their  colleges  in 
the  search  for  and  evaluation  of  private  resources  and  support.  "To  gain  an  advantage 
over  competitors,  colleges  and  universities  will  need  to  develop  creative  arguments  with 
existing  markets  or  create  new  revenue  markets”  (Alfred,  1996,  p.  218).  The  importance 
of  foundations,  fundraising,  and  support  from  business  and  industry  will  increase  as  will 
the  significance  of  trustee  involvement  in  these  endeavors  (Smith,  2000). 

As  significant  numbers  of  current  faculty  retire  within  the  next  decade, 
community  colleges  will  face  the  challenge  and  opportunity  to  replace  them.  More  part- 
time  faculty  will  be  employed,  and  institutions  will  be  involved  in  the  process  of 
providing  them  with  orientation  and  ongoing  professional  development  opportunities 
(Roueche  & Roueche,  2000).  With  community  college  enrollments  expected  to  increase 
and  budgets  to  continue  to  decrease,  part-time  faculty  will  be  hired  to  “maintain  existing 
college  services  and  college  offerings”  (Roueche,  Roueche,  & Milliron,  1995,  p.  4). 

Students  enrolling  in  America’s  community  colleges  are  arriving  with  excellent 
technology  skills  and  backgrounds.  These  students  expect  and  demand  that  community 
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colleges  provide  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  educational  experiences  (Sullivan,  2001). 
“The  growing  body  of  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  technology-supported  instruction 
reflects  higher  student  achievement  and  greater  efficiency  in  delivering  instruction  at 
lower  cost  when  these  tools  are  employed”  (Sullivan,  2001,  p.  10). 

Smith  (2000)  asserted  “community  colleges  have  found  it  necessary’  to  quickly 
integrate  technology  into  the  curriculum  and  operations  of  the  college  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  students,  businesses,  and  the  public”  (p.  11).  Other  educational  providers 
have  utilized  technology  to  compete  more  effectively  with  community  colleges  because 
constraints  of  scheduling  and  classroom  space  are  eliminated  (Smith,  2000).  Business 
and  industry  demands  for  a workforce  trained  to  use  the  latest  technological 
advancements  and  equipment  will  require  that  community  colleges  respond  to  meet  these 
educational  and  training  needs. 

Other  issues  and  trends  that  trustees  will  face  include  an  increasing  need  for 
remedial  education.  More  than  75%  of  first-time  community  college  students  will  enroll 
in  one  or  more  developmental  courses  (Roueche  & Roueche,  2000).  Community 
colleges  will  continue  to  play  a vital  role  in  workforce  development.  Through  workforce 
development  activities,  community  colleges  will  continue  to  “help  communities  adapt  to 
demographic  changes  in  the  workforce,  assisting  more  older  workers,  immigrants, 
women,  and  others  upgrade  their  skills  and  learn  new  ones”  (Smith,  2000,  p.  11). 
Competition  for  students  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  number  and  variety  of  options  for 
postsecondaiy  education  increases.  Community  colleges  will  have  to  demonstrate  their 
strengths,  advantages,  and  ability  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  their  communities 
(Roueche  & Roueche,  2000,  p.  20). 
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Government  oversight  and  accountability  of  community  colleges  will  continue 
during  the  next  decade.  The  start  of  the  new  millennium  has  ushered  in  a move  in  many 
states  including  Florida,  West  Virginia,  New  Mexico,  and  others  to  modify  or  change 
their  systems  of  governance  for  higher  education.  Early  indications  are  that  some  of 
these  efforts  may  dilute  the  power  and  authority  of  local  governing  boards  (Johnson, 
2001).  Changes  in  governance  structures  and  additional  measures  to  evaluate 
performance  will  be  implemented  to  make  “community  college  governance  and 
education  more  effective  and  efficient”  (Smith,  2000,  p.  10). 

During  the  1990s  many  community  colleges  began  to  place  a new  emphasis  on 
student  learning  (O’Banion,  2000).  The  “learning  college”  movement,  which  derived 
some  of  its  momentum  from  O’Banion’s  1996  publication,  A Learning  College  for  the 
21"  Century,  will  continue  to  be  an  important  focus  of  many  community  colleges  into  the 
new'  millennium.  Community  Colleges  committed  to  becoming  more  learning  centered 
will  be  engaged  in  activities  such  as  providing  more  learning  options  for  their  students, 
revising  mission  statements,  and  reallocating  resources  (O’Banion,  2000). 

A governing  board’s  ability  to  manage  and  guide  their  institutions  through  these 
major  issues  and  others  will  be  a benchmark  for  the  success  of  their  college. 

Summary' 

This  chapter  focused  on  a review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  the  present  study. 
Many  aspects  of  community  college  trusteeship  were  studied.  Governing  boards’ 
composition,  selection  processes,  and  powers  and  responsibilities  have  evolved  over 
time.  These  boards,  with  as  few  as  5 to  as  many  as  30  trustees,  govern  over  a 1,000 
public  and  private  community  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
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Whether  appointed  or  elected,  community  college  trustees  are  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  defining  and  then  serving  as  a guardian  of  the  mission  of  their 
institutions.  The  start  of  the  new  millennium  brings  old  and  new  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  America’s  community  colleges.  The  leadership  and  guidance  of 
trustees  will  be  critical  for  these  institutions  to  continue  to  be  a vital  component  of  our 
nation’s  system  of  higher  education.  Chapter  3 presents  the  methodology  and 
instrumentation  used  in  this  research. 


CHAPTER  3 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  compare  and  contrast  community  college 
governing  board  members'  perceptions  concerning  mission  and  governance  to  determine 
if  there  are  differences  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees. 

Sample  and  Population 

The  202  appointed  Florida  community  college  trustees  and  124  elected  Iowa 
community  college  trustees  were  asked  to  complete  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and 
Opinion  Questionnaire  designed  by  the  researcher.  Of  the  202  surveys  that  were 
distributed  to  the  Florida  trustees,  95  were  completed  and  returned  for  a response  rate  of 
47%.  Of  the  124  surveys  distributed  to  the  Iowa  trustees,  79  were  completed  and 
returned  for  a response  rate  of  64%. 

Instrumentation 

The  instrumentation  used  to  measure  the  trustees’  demographic  profile  and 
perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and  governance  was  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  designed  by  the  researcher.  The  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  developed  following  review  of  similar 
studies  conducted  by  Gilliland  (1969),  Petty  and  Piland  (1985),  and  Weisman  and 
Vaughan  (1997).  It  included  40  statements  related  to  community  college  mission  and 
governance  using  a Likert  Scale.  A panel  of  six  experts  in  the  field  of  community 
college  governance  reviewed  the  instrument  to  establish  its  content  validity.  Authorities 
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were  defined  as  individuals  who  had  written  more  than  one  article  in  the  areas  of 
community  college  trusteeship  or  governance  and/or  currently  held  authoritative 
positions  in  the  community  college  setting.  These  six  individuals  were  asked  to  review 
the  items  and  the  format  of  the  questionnaire  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
clarity  or  content. 

One  of  the  experts  who  reviewed  the  questionnaire  was  a professor  at  a research 
university  who  has  conducted  research  and  written  numerous  books  and  articles  on 
community  college  trustees  and  the  community  college  presidency.  Others  were  the  CEO 
of  a national  trustees  association,  the  Director  of  Public  Policy  of  a national  trustees 
association,  and  the  Director  of  Education  Services  of  a state  community  college  league, 
who  has  also  conducted  research  and  written  extensively  on  trusteeship.  A community 
college  president  in  Florida  and  a president  in  the  Iowa  Community  College  System  also 
reviewed  the  questionnaire. 

In  addition  the  questionnaire  was  field-tested  in  the  spring  of  2001  by  elected 
trustees  at  a community  college  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  United  States  that  were 
locally  elected  in  single-member  districts.  They  were  asked  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  and  to  provide  general  and  content  recommendations  for  improving  the 
instrument.  The  community  college  trustees  who  field-tested  the  instrument  were 
selected  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1 . They  were  currently  serving  as  trustees  in  a community  college  system. 

2.  They  would  not  be  participating  in  the  actual  stud)’. 

3.  Support  of  one  of  the  trustees  who  agreed  to  facilitate  the  distribution  and  return 

of  the  questionnaires. 
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The  trustees  who  field-tested  the  questionnaire  answered  the  questions  and 
provided  feedback  on  the  instrument.  Minor  changes  to  a few  of  the  items  were  made 
after  this  field-test. 

The  researcher  using  Cronbach’s  Coefficient  Alpha  conducted  an  analysis  of 
reliability.  The  Likert  items  pertaining  to  each  research  question  were  tested  by  a 
reliability  analysis.  Also,  a reliability  analysis  of  the  entire  40  Likert  items  of  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  conducted.  A coefficient  alpha  of  .69 
was  found  for  research  question  1,  .51  for  research  question  2,  .51  for  research  question 
3,  and  .40  for  research  question  4.  The  reliability  analysis  of  the  entire  forty  Likert  items 
of  the  questionnaire  resulted  in  a .80  alpha. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  researcher  developed  the  following  groupings  of 
Likert-type  questions  for  the  investigation — mission  of  community  colleges,  which 
included  items  related  to  issues  and  trends  and  educational  mission.  For  governance  of 
community  colleges,  the  items  included  trustee  and  president’s  roles  and  board 
composition  and  function. 

For  scoring  purposes,  each  statement  in  the  scale  was  assigned  five  terms: 
strongly  agree,  agree,  neutral,  disagree,  strongly  disagree.  A numerical  value  was 
assigned  to  each  term:  strongly  agree  = 5,  agree  = 4,  neutral  = 3,  disagree  = 2,  strongly 
disagree  = 1 . Table  3-1  displays  the  coding  for  the  independent  variables  used  in  the 
study,  and  Table  3-2  displays  the  control  variables  used  in  the  study  and  how  they  were 
coded. 

Table  3-1.  Coding  of  Independent  Variables 


Variable 

Coding 

0 

1 

State 

Elected 

Appointed 

30 


Table  3-2.  Coding  of  Control  Variables 


Variable  Coding 


Age 

20-24  1 

25-29  2 

30-44  3 

45-54  4 

55-64  5 

65-over  6 

Sex 

Female  1 

Male  2 

Race 

White  1 

African  American  2 

Hispanic  3 

American  Indian  4 

Asian/Pacific  Islander  5 

Other  6 

Marital  Status 

Single  1 

Married  2 

Separated  3 

Divorced  4 

Partnered  5 

Education 

Less  than  High  School  1 

High  School  2 

Some  College  3 

College  Degree  4 

Some  Graduate  Study  5 

Graduate  Degree  6 

Professional  School  7 

Attended  Community  College 

Yes  1 

No  2 

Graduated  Community  College 

Yes  1 

No  2 

Family  Attended  Community 
College 

Yes  1 

No 


2 
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Table  3-2.  Continued. 


Variable 

Coding 

Trustee  Position 

Chair 

1 

President 

2 

Vice  President 

3 

Member 

4 

Income 

Under  $30,000 

1 

S30,000-$44,000 

2 

$45,000-59,000 

J 

$60,000-74,000 

4 

$75,000-$89,000 

5 

$90,000-$  104,000 

6 

$105,000-$!  19,000 

7 

$120,000-$  134,000 

8 

$135,000-$  149,000 

9 

$140,000-above 

10 

Retired 

Yes 

1 

No 

2 

Political  Affiliation 

Democratic  Party 

1 

Republican  Party 

2 

Independent  Party 

3 

Other 

4 

None 

5 

Political  View 

Conservative 

1 

Liberal 

2 

Moderate 

3 

Other 

4 

None 

5 

District  Setting 

Rural 

1 

Suburban 

2 

Urban 

3 

Taught  at  Community  College 

Yes 

1 

No 

2 
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Statistical  Analysis 

A quantitative  design  was  selected  for  this  study  in  order  to  determine  if  there 
were  differences  between  appointed  versus  elected  community  college  trustees' 
perceptions  of  mission  and  governance.  Initially,  frequencies  and  percentages  were 
calculated  for  the  demographic  items  on  the  instrument.  The  researcher  used  a 2-tailed, 
independent  samples  t test  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences  in  the 
perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  to  the  individual  Likert  items  on  the 
Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  related  to  the  research  questions  of 
this  study.  The  researcher  next  used  a 2-tailed  independent  samples  t test  by  grouping  of 
all  the  Likert  questionnaire  items  related  to  each  research  question.  A reliability  analysis 
of  each  research  question  by  grouping  of  Likert  questionnaire  items  was  conducted. 

Finally,  a reliability  analysis  of  the  entire  40  Likert  items  of  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  conducted.  The  researcher  analyzed  the 
data  with  the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Science,  version  10.0  (SPSS).  An  alpha  level 
of  .05  was  set  to  determine  significance. 

Research  Questions 

The  following  research  questions  guided  this  inquiry: 

1 . Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  the  community  college  educational  mission? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  the  roles  of  community  college  trustees  and  presidents? 

3.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  community  college  governing  board  composition  and  function? 

4.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  community  college  issues  and  trends? 
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Design  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  a descriptive  study,  using  a quantitative  method  of  analysis  to 
determine  if  there  were  differences  in  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of 
appointed  versus  elected  community  college  trustees. 

Procedures  for  Data  Collection 

A Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  (Appendix  A)  developed  by 
the  researcher  in  the  spring  of  2001  was  the  survey  instrument  used  in  data  collection. 

The  questionnaire  was  comprised  of  a section  related  to  demographic  data  and  a second 
section  related  to  trustee  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  community  colleges. 

The  researcher  mailed  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  to 
all  elected  trustees  in  the  state  of  Iowa  in  the  summer  of  2001.  A letter  of  consent 
(Appendix  B)  was  included  with  each  survey  form,  explaining  the  research  project  and 
assuring  confidentiality.  In  addition,  each  trustee  packet  contained  a letter  of  support 
(Appendix  C)  from  President  Rob  Denson,  Northeast  Iowa  Community  College, 
encouraging  their  support  of  the  research. 

In  the  fall  of  2001  the  researcher  mailed  packets  containing  copies  of  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  to  the  28  Florida  community  college 
presidents  requesting  their  assistance  with  distributing  the  questionnaires  to  their 
respective  trustees.  Also  included  in  each  trustee  packet  was  a letter  of  consent 
explaining  the  research  project  and  assuring  confidentiality,  and  letters  of  support  from 
interim  Chancellor  David  Armstrong  of  the  Florida  Community  College  System 
(Appendix  C)  and  Dr.  Larr>'  W.  Tyree,  President  of  Santa  Fe  Community  College 
(Appendix  C). 
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Follow-up  contacts  were  made  to  the  community  college  presidents  in  the  form  of 
an  e-mail  as  the  deadline  approached  for  return  of  the  questiormaires.  The  e-mail 
requested  that  the  presidents  encourage  their  trustees  to  return  the  questionnaires  in  the 
enclosed  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes  provided. 

Each  participant  in  the  study  was  assigned  a code  number.  All  lists, 
correspondence,  and  statistical  data  were  placed  in  a segregated  and  secured  computer 
file.  An  assigned  code  number  identified  all  questionnaires.  The  master  list  of 
participants  was  destroyed  after  the  research  was  completed. 

Setting  of  the  Study 

The  setting  for  this  study  was  the  Community  College  Systems  of  Florida  and 
Iowa.  The  Florida  system  was  comprised  of  28  public  community  colleges.  The  local 
boards  varied  from  four  to  nine  members  and  trustees  served  terms  of  4 years.  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  community  college  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  Iowa 
system  was  comprised  of  15  public  community  colleges.  The  local  boards  varied  from 
five  to  nine  members  and  trustees  served  terms  of  3 years.  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  trustees 
are  elected  in  single  member  district  elections  and  have  limited  local  taxing  authority  for 
general  purposes  and  instructional  equipment.  There  were  a total  of  202  appointed 
trustees  in  Florida  and  124  elected  trustees  in  Iowa. 

In  the  fall  of  2001,  the  Florida  Community  College  System  was  comprised  of  28 
colleges  serving  students  on  53  campuses  at  154  sites.  The  total  unduplicated  headcount 
in  the  fall  semester  of  2001  was  810,976  students.  The  student  profile  for  the  system  was 
3%  full-time,  69%  part-time,  60%  female,  a minority  enrollment  of  36%,  and  the  average 
student  age  was  30  years  (Florida  Community  College  System,  2001). 

Table  3-3  displays  the  28  Florida  Community  Colleges,  the  number  of  governing 
board  members,  and  each  institution’s  service  district. 
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In  the  fall  of  2001,  the  Iowa  Community  College  System  was  comprised  of  15 
colleges.  The  total  unduplicated  headcount  was  68,790  students.  The  student  profile  for 
the  system  was  52%  full-time,  48%  part-time,  56%  female,  a minority  enrollment  of  8%, 
and  the  average  student  age  was  24  years  (Iowa  Department  of  Education,  2001).  Table 
3-4  displays  the  15  Iowa  Community  Colleges,  the  number  of  governing  board  members, 
and  each  institution’s  service  district. 

Threats  to  Internal  and  External  Validitx’ 

The  following  threat  to  internal  validity  for  this  study  w'as  identified: 

Testing:  The  questionnaire  may  not  be  an  accurate  indicator  that  only  the 
variables  appointed  and  elected  were  the  cause  of  responses. 

The  threats  to  external  validity  for  this  study  include  the  following: 

1 . Selection:  The  study  was  conducted  in  Florida  and  low'a,  and  the  results  may  not 
have  been  the  same  with  trustees  from  different  states. 

2.  Reactive:  The  trustees  participating  in  the  study,  because  of  their  knowledge  that 
they  were  involved  in  a research  study,  may  not  have  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  accurately. 

Summary 

Chapter  3 discussed  the  methodology  and  instrumentation  used  in  this  research. 

A quantitative  design  was  used  to  examine  the  data.  The  instrument  used  in  the  study 
was  validated  by  six  experts  in  the  field  of  community  college  trusteeship  or  governance, 
and  through  a field  test.  The  community  college  systems  and  governing  boards  engaged 
in  the  study  were  described  and  threats  to  internal  and  external  validity  were  examined. 

Chapter  4 presents  the  demographic  profile  of  the  trustees  in  the  study.  Results 
are  broken  down  by  type  of  trustee  appointed  or  elected.  Each  research  question  is 
examined  to  determine  if  there  are  significant  differences  between  appointed  versus 
elected  trustees’  perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and  governance. 


Table  3-3.  Florida  Community  Colleges,  Number  of  Trustees  and  Serviee  Districts 
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Polk  Community  College  7 Polk 

Valencia  Community  College  8 Orange  & Osceola 

Brevard  Community  College  5 Brevard 

Indian  River  Community  College  9 St.  Lucie,  Indian,  Martin  & Okeechobee 


College  Trustees  Counties  in  Service  District 
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Madison,  Warren,  Marion,  Mahaska,  Clarke  & Lucas 

Western  Iowa  Tech  Community  College  9 Plymouth,  Cherokee,  Woodbury,  Ida,  Monona  & Crawford 

Iowa  Western  Community  College  9 Pottawattamie,  Cass,  Shelby,  Fremont,  Mills,  Harrison,  Adair,  Audubon, 

Crawford,  Monona,  Montgomery,  Page  & Adams 
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CHAPTER  4 

DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  this  research  study.  First  the  purpose  of  the 
study  is  presented,  along  with  the  demographic  data.  The  findings  and  data  analysis  are 
then  presented  for  each  of  the  four  research  questions. 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  and  contrast  community  college 
governing  board  members'  perceptions  concerning  mission  and  governance  to  determine 
if  there  are  differences  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees. 

Four  questions  guided  this  research: 

1 . Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  the  community  college  educational  mission? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  the  roles  of  community  college  trustees  and  presidents? 

3.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  community  college  governing  board  composition  and  function? 

4.  Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  community  college  issues  and  trends? 

Data  Collection 

The  researcher  mailed  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  to 
all  elected  trustees  in  the  state  of  Iowa  in  the  summer  of  2001.  A letter  of  consent 
explaining  the  research  project  and  assuring  confidentiality  was  included  with  each 
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survey  form.  In  addition,  each  trustee  packet  contained  a letter  from  President  Rob 
Denson,  Northeast  Iowa  Community  College,  encouraging  their  support  of  the  research. 

In  the  fall  of  2001  the  researcher  mailed  packets  containing  copies  of  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  to  the  28  Florida  community  college 
presidents  requesting  their  assistance  with  distributing  the  questionnaires  to  their 
respective  trustees.  Also  included  in  each  trustee  packet  was  a letter  of  consent, 
explaining  the  research  project  and  assuring  confidentiality,  and  letters  of  support  from 
the  Interim  Chancellor  David  Armstrong  of  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Community 
Colleges  and  Dr.  Larry  W.  Tyree,  President  of  Santa  Fe  Community  College. 

Follow-up  contacts  were  made  to  the  community  college  presidents  in  the  form  of 
an  e-mail  as  the  deadline  approached  for  return  of  the  questionnaires.  The  e-mail 
requested  that  the  presidents  encourage  their  trustees  to  return  the  questionnaires  in  the 
enclosed  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes  provided. 

Description  of  Respondents 

The  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  distributed  to  all 
appointed  community  college  trustees  in  Florida  and  to  all  elected  community  college 
trustees  in  Iowa.  Of  the  202  surveys  that  were  distributed  to  the  Florida  trustees,  95  were 
completed  and  returned  for  a response  rate  of  47%.  Of  the  1 24  surveys  distributed  to  the 
Iowa  trustees,  79  were  completed  and  returned  for  a response  rate  of  64%.  The  following 
sections  present  the  demographic  data  collected. 

Ages  of  Respondents 

The  age  category'  of  the  majority  of  all  respondents  was  between  45  and  54, 
accounting  for  33%  of  the  surveys.  Eight  percent  of  the  respondents  were  under  age  45, 


31%  were  55  to  64,  and  28%  were  65  or  older.  Table  4-1  reports  the  frequency  and 
percentages  of  each  age  category  for  all  the  trustees  who  responded. 

Table  4-1 . Ages  of  Respondents 
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Age 

Frequency 

% 

20-24 

- 

- 

25-29 

- 

- 

30-34 

- 

- 

35-44 

14 

8.0 

45-54 

58 

33.3 

55-64 

54 

31.0 

65  or  over 

48 

27.6 

Table  4-2  reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  each  age  category  grouped  by 

appointed  or  elected  trustees  who  responded. 

Table  4-2. 

Ages  Grouped  by  Appointed  and  Elected  Trustee  Status 

Appointed 

Elected 

Age 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

20-24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25-29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30-34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35-44 

10 

10.5 

4 

5.1 

45-54 

35 

36.8 

23 

29.1 

55-64 

27 

28.4 

27 

34.2 

65  or  over 

23 

24.2 

25 

31.6 

Gender 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  trustees  who  responded 

were  men.  Sixty- 

seven  percent  were  male,  while  33%  were  female. 

Table  4-3  reports  the  frequency  and 

percentage  for  the  gender  of  all  respondents. 

Table  4-3. 

Gender 

Gender 

Frequency 

% 

Female 

57 

32.8 

Male 

117 

67.2 
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A wider  majority  of  elected  trustees  were  male,  78.5%,  while  21.5%  were  female. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  appointed  trustees  were  male  and  42%  were  female.  Table  4-4 
reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  each  gender  of  both  appointed  and  elected 
trustees  who  responded. 

Table  4-4.  Gender  Grouped  by  Appointed  and  Elected  Trustee  Status 


Gender 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

Female 

40 

42.1 

17 

21.5 

Male 

55 

57.9 

62 

78.5 

Race 


Caucasians  dominated  the  ranks  of  all  trustee  respondents,  with  86.6%  so 
classifying  themselves.  The  remainder  of  the  trustees  falls  into  the  following  categories: 
African  American  9.8%t,  Hispanic  1.7%,  and  American  Indian  0.6%.  Table  4-5  reports 
the  frequency  and  percentages  of  each  race  category  for  all  the  trustee  respondents. 

Table  4-5.  Race 


Race  Frequency  % 


White  151  86.8 

African  American  17  9.8 

Hispanic  3 1.7 

American  Indian  1 0.6 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 
Other 

Missing  Responses 2 Tl_ 


A wider  majority  of  elected  trustee  respondents  were  Caucasian,  97.5%,  while 
1 .3%  was  African  American.  Of  the  appointed  trustee  respondents,  77.9%  were 
Caucasian,  16.8%  were  African  American.  3.2%  were  Hispanic,  and  1.1%  were 
American  Indian.  Table  4-6  reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  each  category  of 
race  of  both  appointed  and  elected  trustees  who  responded. 
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Table  4-6.  Race  Grouped  by  Appointed  and  Elected  Trustee  Status 


Race 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

White 

74 

77.9 

77 

97.5 

African  American 

16 

16.8 

1 

1.3 

Hispanic 

3 

3.2 

- 

- 

American  Indian 

1 

1.1 

- 

- 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Missing  Responses 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.3 

Marital  Status 

Over  90%  of  all  respondents  were  married,  5.2%  were  single,  0.6%  was 
separated,  and  4.0%  were  divorced.  Table  4-7  reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of 
each  category  for  marital  status  of  all  the  trustee  respondents. 


Table  4-7.  Marital  Status 


Marital  Status 

Frequency 

% 

Single 

9 

5.2 

Married 

157 

90.2 

Separated 

1 

0.6 

Divorced 

7 

4.0 

Partnered 

- 

- 

Table  4-8  depicts  the  appointed  and  elected  trustees’  responses  to  their  marital 
status.  For  elected  trustees  96.2%  were  married,  2.5%  were  single,  and  1.3%  was 
divorced.  Appointed  trustee  respondents  indicated  that  85.3%  were  married,  7.4%  were 
single,  1.1%  was  separated,  and  6.3%  were  divorced. 


Table  4-8.  Marital  Status  Grouped  by  Appointed  and  Elected  Trustee  Status 


Marital  Status 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

Single 

7 

7.4 

2 

2.5 

Married 

81 

85.3 

76 

96.2 

Separated 

1 

1.1 

- 

- 

Divorced 

6 

6.3 

1 

1.3 

Partnered 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Schools  Attended  by  Children  of  Respondents 

The  majority,  or  43%,  of  children  of  respondents  were  attending  a college  or 
university.  Other  categories  were  10%  enrolled  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  schools, 
45%  attended  middle  or  high  school,  and  21%  were  enrolled  at  a community  college. 

Of  the  59  children  enrolled  in  K-12  grades,  56%  attended  public  schools,  25% 
were  enrolled  in  private  schools,  5%  were  in  church  schools,  6%  attended  charter 
schools,  and  none  were  being  home  schooled.  Table  4-9  displays  the  number  and 
percentages  of  children  of  respondents  enrolled  in  school  and  the  types  of  schools 
attended  by  children  in  grades  K-12. 

Table  4-9.  Schools  Attended  by  Children  of  Respondents 


Schools 

No.  Children 

% 

Kindergarten/Elementary 

14 

10.0 

Middle/High  School 

45 

32.0 

Community  College 

21 

15.0 

College  or  University 

60 

43.0 

K-12  Type  of  Schools 

No.  Children 

% 

Public 

33 

56.0 

Private 

15 

25.0 

Church 

5 

8.0 

Charter 

6 

10.0 

Home  School 

- 

- 

Level  of  Education 

The  trustee  respondents  were  a well-educated  group  with  over  75%  having  earned 
a bachelor’s  degree  or  higher.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  respondents  had  graduated  from 
professional  schools  such  as  medical,  law,  or  dentistry.  Table  4-10  reports  the  frequency 
and  percentages  of  the  level  of  education  for  all  the  trustee  respondents,  and  Table  4-1 1 
displays  the  level  of  education  by  appointed  and  elected  trustee  status. 
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Table  4-10.  Level  of  Education 


Level  of  Education 

Frequency 

% 

Less  than  High  School 

- 

- 

High  School 

9 

5.2 

Some  College 

29 

16.7 

College  Degree 

44 

25.3 

Some  Graduate  Study 

19 

10.9 

Graduate  Degree 

45 

25.9 

Professional  School 

23 

13.2 

Missing  Responses 

5 

2.9 

Table  4-1 1 . Level  of  Education  Grouped  by  Appointed  and  Elected  Trustee  Status 

Appointed 

Elected 

Education  Level 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Less  than  High  School 

- 

- 

- 

- 

High  School 

2 

2.1 

7 

8.9 

Some  College 

17 

17.9 

12 

15.2 

College  Degree 

23 

24.2 

21 

26.6 

Some  Graduate  Study 

13 

13.7 

6 

7.6 

Graduate  Degree 

25 

26.3 

20 

25.3 

Professional  School 

12 

12.6 

11 

13.9 

Missing  Responses 

3 

3.2 

2 

2.5 

Community  College  Attendance  by  Respondents 

The  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  included  a series  of  four 
questions  that  inquired  if  the  trustees  had  attended  a community  college  and,  if  so,  did 
they  enroll  in  credit  or  noncredit  courses,  did  they  graduate  from  a community  college, 
and  if  a family  member  had  attended  a community  college. 

Over  58%  of  all  trustee  respondents  had  attended  a community  college.  Of  those 
who  had  attended  a community  college,  64%  indicated  they  had  enrolled  in  credit 
courses,  compared  to  32%  in  noncredit  continuing  education.  Only  18%  of  the  trustee 
respondents  graduated  from  a community  college.  A large  number  of  respondents, 
73.6%,  indicated  that  a family  member  had  attended  a community  college.  Table  4-12 
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reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  all  trustee  respondents  to  attendance  at 
community  colleges. 

Table  4-13  displays  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  respondents  attendance  at 
community  colleges  grouped  by  appointed  and  elected  trustee  status. 

Table  4-12.  Community  College  Attendance  by  Respondents 


Attended  a Community  College  Frequency  % 


Yes 

102 

58.6 

No 

67 

38.5 

Missing  Responses 

5 

2.9 

Types  of  Courses 

Credit 

65 

63.7 

Non-Credit 

33 

32.3 

Missing  Responses 

4 

4.0 

Graduated  from  a Community  College 

Yes 

32 

18.4 

No 

136 

78.2 

Missing  Responses 

6 

3.4 

Table  4-13.  Community  College  Attendance  Grouped  by  Appointed  and  Elected 

Trustee  Status 


Attended  a 
Community  College 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

54 

56.8 

48 

60.8 

No 

38 

40.0 

29 

36.7 

Missing  Responses 

3 

3.2 

2 

2.5 

Types  of  Courses 

Credit 

43 

79.6 

22 

45.8 

Noncredit 

8 

14.9 

25 

52.1 

Missing  Responses  3 

Graduated  from  a Community  College 

5.5 

1 

2.1 

Yes 

19 

20.0 

13 

16.5 

No 

72 

75.8 

64 

81.0 

Missing  Responses 

4 

4.2 

2 

2.5 
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Length  of  Residency  in  Community  College  District 

The  community  college  trustee  respondents’  length  of  residency  in  their  service 
districts  ranged  from  a minimum  of  two  years  to  a maximum  of  77  years.  Table  4-14 
reports  the  mean,  minimum  and  maximum  years  of  residency  in  the  community  college 
service  district  of  both  the  appointed  and  elected  trustee  respondents. 

Table  4-14.  Length  of  Residency  in  Community  College  District 


Respondents 

N 

Minimum 

Years 

Maximum 

Years 

Mean 

Years 

Appointed  Trustees 

92 

4 

71 

34.0 

Elected  Trustees 

77 

2 

77 

27.0 

All  Trustees 

169 

2 

77 

30.5 

Missing  Responses 

5 

Board  Position 

In  the  area  of  board  position,  66%  of  the  respondents  were  members, 

1 2%  were 

board  chairs,  3%  classified  themselves 

as  board  presidents,  and  14%  as  board  vice- 

presidents.  Table  4-15  reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  all  respondents’  board 

positions. 

Table  4-15.  Board  Position 

Board  Position 

Frequency 

% 

Chair 

20 

11.5 

President 

5 

2.9 

Vice-President 

25 

14.4 

Member 

115 

66.1 

Missing  Responses 

9 

5.2 

Table  4-16  displays  the  board  position  of  respondents  grouped  by  appointed  and 


elected  trustee  groupings. 
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Table  4-16.  Board  Position  Grouped  by  Appointed  and  Elected  Trustee  Status 


Board  Position 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

Chair 

13 

13.7 

7 

8.9 

President 

- 

- 

5 

6.3 

Vice  President 

12 

12.6 

13 

16.5 

Member 

66 

69.5 

49 

62.0 

Missing  Responses 

4 

4.2 

5 

6.3 

Years  of  Experience 

Elected  trustees  averaged  9.4  years  of  service  compared  to  2.6  years  for  appointed 
trustees.  The  range  of  service  for  all  trustee  respondents  was  a minimum  of  one  year  to  a 
maximum  of  35  years.  Table  4-17  reports  the  mean,  minimum,  and  maximum  years  of 
service  as  a trustee  of  both  appointed  and  elected  respondents. 

Table  4-17.  Years  of  Experience  of  Respondents 


Respondents 

N 

Minimum 

Years 

Maximum 

Years 

Mean 

Years 

Appointed 

92 

1 

7.5 

2.6 

Elected 

76 

1 

35.0 

9.4 

All  Trustees 

168 

1 

35.0 

5.7 

Missing  Responses 

6 

Attendance  of  the  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees’  National  Conference 
by  Respondents 

Over  half  of  the  trustee  respondents  had  attended  an  Association  of  Community 
College  Trustees  (ACCT)  National  Conference.  Of  the  respondents  who  have  attended 
an  ACCT  National  Conference  over  the  last  ten  years,  on  average  they  had  attended  three 
conferences.  Table  4-18  displays  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  attendance  of  the 
ACCT  National  Conference  by  respondents.  Table  4-19  displays  the  number  of  years  of 
attendance  of  the  ACCT  National  Conference  by  respondents. 
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Profession  and  Income  Level 

Table  4-20  depicts  the  profession  of  respondents.  The  majority  of  all  trustee 

respondents,  35%,  reported  that  they  were  retired.  Seventeen  percent  of  all  the 

respondents  fall  into  the  business  category,  which  represents  corporate  executive, 

banking,  finance,  real  estate,  and  small  business  owners.  Fifteen  percent  of  appointed 

trustees  fall  into  the  business  category  compared  to  19%  of  the  elected  trustees. 

Table  4-18.  Attendance  of  the  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  National 
Conference 


Conference  Attendance 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

97 

55.7 

No 

71 

40.8 

Missing  Responses 

6 

3.4 

Appointed 

Elected 

Conference  Attendance 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

42 

44.2 

55 

69.6 

No 

49 

51.6 

22 

27.8 

Missing  Responses 

4 

4.2 

2 

2.2 

Table  4-19.  Number  of  Years  of  Attendance  of  the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees  National  Conference 


Years  of  Attendance 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

1 

20 

21.1 

11 

13.9 

2 

15 

15.8 

6 

7.6 

3 

5 

5.3 

6 

7.6 

4 

1 

1.1 

6 

7.6 

5 

- 

- 

6 

7.6 

6 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.3 

7 

- 

- 

5 

6.3 

8 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

9 

- 

- 

5 

6.3 

10 

- 

- 

8 

10.1 

Professional  includes  such  professions  as  lawyer,  physician,  engineer,  and 
educator.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  appointed  trustee  respondents  were  categorized  as 
professional  compared  to  21%  for  elected  trustee  respondents.  The  other  category 
includes  such  occupations  as  government  official,  wTiter/editor,  and  homemaker.  Six 
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percent  of  the  appointed  trustee  respondents  were  classified  in  the  other  category 
compared  to  4%  of  the  elected  trustee  respondents. 

Only  four  respondents  earned  less  than  $30,000.  The  majority,  25.9%,  earned 
more  than  $150,000  per  year.  Thirty-five,  or  36.8%,  of  the  appointed  trustee  respondents 
reported  earning  $150,000  per  year  compared  to  10,  12.7%,  of  the  elected  trustee 
respondents.  A large  number,  29,  or  36.7%  of  the  elected  trustees  did  not  respond  to 
their  level  of  income. 

Table  4-20.  Profession  of  Respondents 


Category 

Frequency 

% 

Professional 

33 

19.0 

Business 

29 

17.0 

Other 

9 

5.0 

Retired 

61 

35.0 

Missing  Responses 

42 

24.0 

Appointed 

Elected 

Category 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Professional 

21 

22.0 

12 

15.0 

Business 

14 

15.0 

15 

19.0 

Other 

6 

6.0 

3 

4.0 

Retired 

31 

33.0 

30 

38.0 

Missing  Responses 

23 

24.0 

19 

24.0 

Table  4-2 1 . Income  of  Respondents 

Income  Level 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

Under  $30,000 

3 

3.2 

1 

1.3 

$30,000-$44,000 

5 

5.3 

5 

6.3 

$45,000-$59,000 

13 

13.7 

11 

13.9 

$60,000-$74,000 

8 

8.4 

8 

10.1 

$75,000-$89,000 

6 

6.3 

2 

2.5 

$90,000-$  104,000 

6 

6.3 

6 

7.6 

$105,000-$!  19,000 

4 

4.2 

3 

3.8 

$120,000-$  134,000 

6 

6.3 

4 

5.1 

$135,000-$149,000 

3 

3.2 

- 

- 

$150,000-above 

35 

36.8 

10 

12.7 

Missing  Responses 

6 

6.3 

29 

36.7 
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Political  Affiliation  and  Viewpoint 

A majority  of  all  respondents,  78%,  reported  their  political  affiliation  as 
Republican.  Of  the  appointed  trustee  respondents,  58%  classified  themselves  as 
conservative  compared  to  38%  of  the  elected  trustees.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the 
appointed  trustee  respondents  considered  themselves  moderate  compared  to  46%  of  their 
elected  counterparts.  Table  4-22  displays  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  the  political 
affiliation  and  Table  4-23  shows  the  political  viewpoint. 

Table  4-22.  Political  Affiliation 


Affiliation 

Frequency 

% 

Democratic 

25 

14.4 

Republican 

135 

77.6 

Independent 

7 

4 

Other 

- 

- 

None 

5 

2.9 

Missing  Respondents 

2 

1.1 

Appointed 

Elected 

Affiliation 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Democratic 

9 

9.5 

16 

20.3 

Republican 

84 

88.4 

51 

64.6 

Independent 

- 

- 

7 

8.9 

Other 

- 

- 

- 

- 

None 

2 

2.1 

3.8 

Missing  Responses 

- 

- 

2 

2.5 

Religious  Preference 

The  majority  of  all  respondents,  22%,  were  Methodist.  Seventeen  percent  were 
Catholic  and  13%  were  Baptist.  Table  4-24  depicts  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  the 


religious  affiliations  of  respondents. 
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Table  4-23.  Political  Viewpoint 


Political  Viewpoint 

Frequency 

% 

Conservative 

85 

48.9 

Liberal 

14 

8 

Moderate 

71 

40.8 

Other 

1 

0.6 

None 

1 

0.6 

Missing  Responses 

2 

1.1 

Appointed 

Elected 

Political  Viewpoint 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Conservative 

55 

57.9 

30 

38.0 

Liberal 

4 

4.2 

10 

12.7 

Moderate 

35 

36.8 

36 

45.6 

Other 

1 

1.1 

. 

_ 

None 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

Missing  Responses 

- 

- 

2 

2.5 

Table  4-24.  Religion  of  Respondents 


Religion 

Frequency 

% 

Baptist 

22 

12.64 

Catholic 

29 

16.66 

Episcopalian 

9 

5.17 

Islam 

2 

1.15 

Jewish 

2 

1.15 

Lutheran 

18 

10.34 

Methodist 

39 

22.41 

Presbyterian 

15 

8.62 

Other 

25F3^ 

14.36 

Missing  Responses 

7.47 

Appointed 

Elected 

Religion 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Baptist 

18 

18.95 

4 

5.07 

Catholic 

14 

14.74 

15 

18.99 

Episcopalian 

8 

8.43 

1 

1.27 

Islam 

1 

1.06 

1 

1.27 

Jewish 

2 

2.11 

_ 

_ 

Lutheran 

1 

1.06 

17 

21.52 

Methodist 

23 

24.21 

16 

20.26 

Presbyterian 

11 

11.58 

4 

5.07 

Other 

13 

13.69 

12 

5.19 

Missing  Responses 

4 

4.21 

9 

11.40 
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Reading  Habits  of  Respondents 

In  addition  to  local  and  regional  newspapers  the  most  popular  publications 
identified  by  respondents  included  Newsweek,  Time,  USA  Today,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Community  College  Journal,  and  Trustee  Quarterly.  A small  percentage,  17%, 
of  trustee  respondents  read  publications  on-line.  Table  4-25  depicts  the  frequency  and 
percentages  of  reading  publications  on-line  by  the  respondents. 

Community  College  District  Setting 

The  type  of  community  college  district  setting  indicated  by  a majority  of  all 
respondents  was  rural  at  51%.  Twenty-eight  percent  described  their  district  as  suburban 
and  1 7%  as  urban.  Table  4-26  presents  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  the  type  of 
district  setting  of  the  trustee  respondents. 

Table  4-25.  Reading  Publications  On-Line  by  Respondents 


Read  On-Line 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

30 

17.2 

No 

140 

80.5 

Missing  Responses 

4 

2.3 

Appointed 

Elected 

Read  On-Line 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

16 

16.8 

14 

17.7 

No 

76 

80.0 

64 

81.0 

Missing  Responses 

3 

3.2 

1 

1.3 

Communication  with  Presidents 


The  majority,  94%,  of  respondents  communicated  with  their  president  by 
telephone.  Sixty-six  percent  used  e-mail,  77.0%  personal  visits,  and  31.0%  used  letters. 
Table  4-27  reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  how  the  respondents  communicated 
with  their  community  college  presidents. 
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Table  4-26.  District  Setting 


District  Setting 

Frequency 

% 

Rural 

89 

51.1 

Suburban 

49 

28.2 

Urban 

29 

16.7 

Missing  Responses 

7 

4.0 

District  Setting 

Appointed 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

Frequency 

% 

Rural 

36 

37.9 

53 

67.1 

Suburban 

35 

36.8 

14 

17.7 

Urban 

21 

22.1 

8 

10.1 

Missing  Responses 

3 

3.2 

4 

5.1 

Table  4-27.  Communication  with  Presidents 


Method 

Frequency 

% 

E-Mail 

Yes 

115 

66.1 

No 

59 

33.9 

Telephone 

Yes 

164 

94.3 

No 

10 

5.7 

Letter 

Yes 

54 

31.0 

No 

Personal  Visit 

120 

69.0 

Yes 

134 

77.0 

No 

40 

23.0 

Appointed 

Elected 

Method 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

E-Mail 

Yes 

62 

65.3 

53 

67.1 

No 

33 

34.7 

26 

32.9 

Telephone 

Yes 

90 

94.7 

74 

93.7 

No 

5 

5.3 

5 

6.3 

Letter 

Yes 

34 

35.8 

20 

25.3 

No 

Personal  Visit 

61 

64.2 

59 

74.7 

Yes 

71 

74.7 

63 

79.7 

No 

24 

25.3 

16 

20.3 
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Compensation  Reported 

The  Florida  appointed  trustees  were  not  compensated  in  addition  to  expenses.  Of 
the  elected  Iowa  trustees  1 1 indicated  that  they  were  compensated  as  a trustee  in  addition 
to  actual  expenses.  Nine  respondents  reported  being  paid  $50.00  per  meeting,  one 
reported  being  paid  $60.00  per  meeting,  and  one  reported  being  paid  $50.00  per  month. 
Teaching  Experience  at  a Community  College 

The  large  majority  of  respondents  lack  any  experience  teaching  in  the  community 
college  setting.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  respondents  have  not  taught  at  a community 
college.  Table  4-28  displays  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  teaching  experience  at  a 
community  college  by  respondents. 

Table  4-28.  Teaching  Experience  at  a Community  College 


Teaching  Experience 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

15 

8.6 

No 

159 

94.4 

Appointed 

Elected 

Teaching  Experience 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

7 

7.4 

7 

10.1 

No 

88 

92.6 

71 

89.9 

View  on  Stress  of  Serv  ing  as  a Trustee 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  trustee  respondents  found  service  on  a community 
college  governing  board  not  to  be  stressful.  Twenty-nine  percent  reported  the  service  as 
moderately  stressful  and  less  than  one  percent  indicated  serving  was  very  stressful. 
Table  4-29  shows  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  stress  of  serving  as  a trustee  by 


respondents. 
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Table  4-29.  View  on  Stress  of  Serving  as  a Trustee 


View  on  Stress 

Frequency 

% 

Very  Stressful 

1 

0.6 

Moderately  Stressful 

50 

28.7 

Not  Stressful 

123 

70.7 

Appointed 

Frequency 

View  on  Stress 

Frequency 

% 

Elected 

% 

Very  Stressful 

1 

1.1 

_ 

_ 

Moderately  Stressful 

24 

25.3 

26 

2.9 

Not  Stressful 

70 

73.7 

53 

67.1 

V iew  of  the  Primary  Source  of  Funding  for  Community  Colleges 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  primary  source  of 
funding  for  community  colleges  should  be  the  state.  The  remainder  of  the  respondents 
falls  into  the  following  categories:  6%  federal  government,  4%  student  tuition,  and  2% 
local  taxing  district.  Table  4-30  reports  the  frequency  and  percentages  of  the 
respondents’  view'  of  where  the  primary  source  of  funding  for  community  colleges  should 
originate. 


Table  4-30.  View  of  Primary'  Source  of  Funding  for  Community'  Colleges 


Views  on  Funding 

Frequency 

% 

Federal 

11 

6.3 

State 

134 

77 

Local  Taxing  District 

4 

2.3 

Local  Government  Appropriation 

- 

_ 

Tuition 

7 

4 

Missing  Responses 

18 

10.3 

Appointed 

Elected 

Views  on  Funding 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Federal 

4 

4.2 

7 

8.9 

State 

77 

81.1 

57 

72.2 

Local  Taxing  District 

2 

2.1 

2 

2.5 

Local  Government  Appropriation 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Tuition 

2 

2.1 

5 

6.3 

Missing  Responses 

10 

10.5 

8 

10.1 
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View  of  the  Governing  Board’s  Role  in  Setting  the  Mission  for  the  College 

The  trustees  were  asked  if  they  believed  that  a role  of  the  governing  board  was  to 
set  the  mission  for  the  college.  The  majority,  87%,  of  respondents  indicated  that  it  was 
the  role  of  the  governing  board  to  set  the  mission  for  the  college.  Table  4-31  displays  the 
frequencies  and  percentages  of  the  respondent’s  view  of  the  governing  board’s  role  in 
setting  the  mission  for  the  college. 

Table  4-3 1 . View  of  Governing  Board  Setting  the  Mission  for  the  College 


Frequency 

% 

Yes 

152 

87.4 

No 

19 

10.9 

Missing  Responses 

3 

1.7 

Appointed 

Elected 

Frequencv 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Yes 

81 

85.3 

71 

89.9 

No 

12 

12.6 

7 

8.9 

Missing  Responses 

2 

2.1 

1 

1.3 

Analysis  of  Research 


The  researcher  used  a 2-tailed,  independent  samples  t test  to  determine  if  there 
were  significant  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  to  the 
individual  Likert  items  on  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  related 
to  the  research  questions  of  this  study.  The  p-level  was  corrected  through  the  use  of  the 
Bonferroni  method  to  control  for  likely  Type  1 error  when  conducting  multiple 
comparisons.  The  researcher  next  used  a 2-tailed  independent  samples  t test  by  grouping 
of  all  the  Likert  questionnaire  items  related  to  each  research  question.  A reliability 
analysis  of  each  research  question  by  grouping  of  Likert  questionnaire  items  was 


conducted. 
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Finally,  a reliability  analysis  of  the  entire  40  Likert  items  of  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  conducted.  The  researcher  analyzed  the 
data  with  the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Science,  version  10.0  (SPSS).  An  alpha  level 
of  .05  was  set  to  determine  significance. 

Analysis  of  Research  Question  1 

Are  there  differences  in  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
concerning  the  community  college  educational  mission? 

After  correcting  the  p-level  through  the  Bonferroni  method,  for  multiple 
comparisons,  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  had  a statistically  significant  difference  in 
perception  to  the  following  six  questionnaire  items:  Community  colleges  should  be 
involved  in  economic  development  activities  (t  = 4.18,  p = .000);  community  colleges 
should  provide  adult  basic  education  programs  (t  = 4.18,  p = .000);  intercollegiate 
athletic  scholarship  programs  are  an  important  part  of  the  community  college  program 
{t  = -4.96,  p = .000);  community  colleges  should  have  the  authority  to  offer  Bachelors 
degrees  (/  = -4.96,  p = .000);  community  colleges  should  play  a role  in  integrating 
immigrants  into  the  community  (t  = 5.13,  p = .000);  and  community  colleges  should 
adopt  a global  education  mission  as  opposed  to  just  serv'ing  their  district  (/  = 4.1 1, 
p = .000).  For  the  remaining  questionnaire  items  of  this  research  question,  a statistically 
significant  difference  of  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  was  not  found. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  4-32.  A statistically  significant 
difference  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  was  not  found  (/  = 1.40,  p = .163) 
by  grouping  for  all  questionnaire  items  for  research  question  1 . The  results  of  this 
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analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  4-33.  A reliability  analysis  for  research  question  1 
resulted  in  a .69  alpha.  The  data  for  the  reliability  analysis  for  research  question  1 are 
reported  in  Table  4-34. 

Table  4-32.  Independent  Samples  t Test  by  Item  for  Community  College  Educational 
Mission 


Appointed 

Elected 

Variable 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

t 

Establish  Expectations 

93 

4.50 

.79 

79 

4.48 

.83 

- .197 

Research  Importance 

93 

2.56 

1.26 

79 

2.66 

1.18 

.529 

Economic  Development  Activities 

92 

4.13 

.99 

79 

4.51 

.81 

2.782* 

College  Preparatory 

94 

4.30 

1.00 

79 

4.54 

.71 

1.829 

Transfer  Programs 

94 

2.89 

1.10 

78 

2.61 

1.03 

-1.694 

Technical  & Applied  Sciences 

94 

4.64 

.55 

79 

4.60 

.79 

- .301 

Adult  Basic  Education 

94 

4.05 

1.19 

79 

4.67 

.61 

4.181* 

Critical  Thinking  Skills 

94 

4.67 

.54 

79 

4.67 

.63 

.008 

Personal  Values 

94 

3.89 

1.02 

78 

3.90 

.99 

.025 

Intercollegiate  Athletic 

94 

3.64 

1.04 

77 

3.02 

1.29 

-3.448* 

Scholarships 

Curriculum  Design 

94 

3.73 

1.18 

79 

3.95 

.95 

1.304 

Bachelors  Degrees 

94 

3.27 

1.35 

78 

2.30 

1.14 

■4.956* 

Partnerships 

94 

4.52 

.68 

79 

4.65 

.64 

1.225 

Integrating  Immigrants 

94 

3.10 

1.09 

79 

3.87 

.87 

5.127* 

Meeting  Student  Desires 

91 

2.66 

1.14 

76 

2.92 

1.20 

1.446 

Global  Education  Mission 

92 

2.48 

1.19 

77 

3.22 

1.14 

4.1 12* 

Workforce  Development 

93 

4.47 

1.01 

79 

4.49 

.70 

.153 

< .003 

Table  4-33.  Independent  Samples  t Test  by  Grouping  of  Research  Question  Items 

Appointed 

Elected 

Variable 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

t 

Educational  Mission 

86 

63.51 

7.27 

75 

65.08 

6.85 

1.402 

Roles  of  Trustees  & Presidents 

87 

40.79 

3.76 

75 

39.99 

4.33 

-1.268 

Board  Composition  & Function 

93 

25.84 

3.42 

75 

22.63 

3.54 

-5.951* 

Issues  & Trends 

89 

19.80 

2.13 

76 

19.45 

2.84 

- .905 

*p  < .05 
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Table  4-34.  Reliability  Analysis  for  Community  College  Educational  Mission 


Reliability  Coefficients 

N of  Cases 

N of  Items 

Alpha 

161 

17 

.69 

Analysis  of  Research  Question  2 

The  second  question  in  this  study  was  as  follows:  Are  there  differences  in 
perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  concerning  the  roles  of  community 
college  trustees  and  presidents? 

After  correcting  the  p-level  through  the  Bonferroni  method,  for  multiple 
comparisons,  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  had  a statistically  significant  difference  in 
perceptions  to  the  following  questionnaire  item:  The  president  surprises  me  with  issues 
(/  = 4.77,  p.  = .000).  For  the  remaining  questionnaire  items  of  this  research  question,  a 
statistically  significant  difference  of  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  was 
not  found.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  4-35. 

A statistically  significant  difference  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees 
was  not  found  {t  = -\21,  p = .207)  by  grouping  for  all  questionnaire  items  for  research 
question  2.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  reported  in  Table  4-33.  A reliability  analysis 
for  research  question  2 resulted  in  a .51  alpha.  The  data  for  the  reliability  analysis  for 
research  question  2 are  displayed  in  Table  4-36. 

Analysis  of  Research  Question  3 

The  third  question  of  this  study  was  as  follows:  Are  there  differences  in 
perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  concerning  community  college 
governing  board  composition  and  function? 
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After  correcting  the  p-level  through  the  Bonferroni  method,  for  multiple 
comparisons,  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  had  a statistically  significant  difference  in 
perception  to  the  following  three  questionnaire  items:  Trustee  orientation  and  training 
are  provided  by  my  community  college  (/  = 4.07,  p = .000);  trustee  terms  should  be 
limited  {t  = -4.95,  p = .000);  the  chairmanship  or  presidency  of  a governing  board  should 
be  rotated  among  the  trustees  so  that  all  have  an  opportunity  for  leadership  (/  = -6.38, 
p = .000).  For  the  remaining  questionnaire  items  of  this  research  question,  a statistically 
significant  difference  of  perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  was  not  found. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  4-37.  A statistically  significant 
difference  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  was  found  {t  = -5.95,  p = .000)  by 
grouping  for  all  questionnaire  items  for  research  question  3.  The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  reported  in  Table  4-33.  A reliability  analysis  for  research  question  3 resulted  in  a .51 
alpha.  The  data  for  the  reliability  analysis  for  research  question  3 is  displayed  in 
Table  4-38. 

Table  4-35.  Independent  Samples  t Test  by  Item  for  Roles  of  Trustees  and  Presidents 


Variable 

Appointed 
n M SD 

n 

Elected 
M SD 

t 

Role  of  President 

93 

1.66 

.87 

79 

1.87 

1.00 

1.525 

Select/Dismiss  President 

93 

4.82 

.43 

79 

4.77 

.60 

- .708 

Lobbying 

94 

4.34 

.93 

79 

4.11 

.91 

-1.611 

Community  Relations 

94 

4.63 

.60 

79 

4.34 

.68 

-2.933* 

Fund  Raising 

92 

3.83 

1.10 

79 

3.70 

.85 

- .922 

Support  the  President 

93 

3.80 

1.16 

78 

3.70 

1.21 

- .558 

Evaluate  the  President 

94 

4.40 

.65 

79 

4.52 

.83 

-1.624 

Disciplinary  Procedures 

93 

2.71 

1.38 

79 

2.65 

1.26 

- .316 

College  Budget 

93 

4.10 

.81 

78 

4.05 

.74 

- .382 

President  Communication 

93 

4.71 

.58 

78 

4.45 

.78 

-2.495* 

President  Surprises 

93 

1.31 

.68 

77 

1.93 

1.02 

4.774** 

*P  < .05;  **  p < .004 
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Table  4-36.  Reliability  Analysis  for  Roles  of  Trustees  and  Presidents 


Reliability  Coefficients 

N of  Cases 

N of  Items 

Alpha 

162 

11 

.51 

Table  4-37.  Independent  Samples  t Test  by  Item  for  Board  Composition  and  Function 


Appointed  Elected 


Variable 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

t 

Periodic  Self-Evaluation 

94 

4.52 

.71 

79 

4.46 

.73 

- .595 

Code  of  Ethics 

94 

4.78 

.47 

79 

4.67 

.73 

-1.153 

Trustee  Orientation  & Training 

94 

4.42 

.82 

78 

3.83 

1.09 

-4.065* 

Faculty  Member  Representation 

94 

2.33 

1.24 

78 

2.20 

1.03 

- .780 

Student  Representation 

94 

2.41 

1.23 

78 

2.28 

.97 

- .776 

Trustee  Terms 

93 

3.58 

1.30 

78 

2.56 

1.37 

-4.954* 

Chair/President  Rotation 

93 

3.80 

1.25 

77 

2.65 

1.09 

-6.377* 

*E  < .007 

Table  4-38. 

Reliability  Analysis  for  Board  Composition  and  Function 

Reliability  Coefficients 

N of  Cases 

N of  Items  Alpha 

168 

7 .51 

Analysis  of  Research  Question  4 

The  fourth  question  of  this  study  was  as  follows:  Are  there  differences  in 
perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  concerning  community  college  issues 
and  trends? 

After  correcting  the  p-level  through  the  Bonferroni  method,  for  multiple 
comparisons,  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  had  a statistically  significant  difference  in 
perceptions  to  the  following  questionnaire  item:  I believe  that  college  funding  should  be 
tied  to  performance-based  measures  (t  = -5.99,  p = .000).  For  the  remaining 
questionnaire  items  of  this  research  question,  a statistically  significant  difference  of 
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perceptions  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  was  not  found.  The  results  of  this 

analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  4-39.  A statistically  significant  difference  between 

appointed  versus  elected  trustees  was  not  found  (r  = -.905,  p = .367)  by  grouping  for  all 

questionnaire  items  for  research  question  4.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  reported  in 

Table  4-33.  A reliability  analysis  for  research  question  4 resulted  in  a .40  alpha,  and  the 

reliability  analysis  for  research  question  4 are  reported  in  Table  4-40. 

Table  4-39.  Independent  Samples  t Test  by  Item  for  Community  College  Issues  and 
Trends 


Variable 

Appointed 
n M SD 

n 

Elected 
M SD 

t 

Funding 

93 

4.05 

1.04 

79 

4.32 

.81 

1.829 

Qualified  Faculty 

92 

3.27 

.95 

78 

3.62 

.93 

2.373* 

Technology 

94 

4.13 

.71 

79 

4.33 

.76 

1.800 

Professional  Development 

93 

4.48 

.64 

79 

4.40 

.76 

- .740 

Performance  Based  Funding 

93 

3.80 

1.10 

77 

2.88 

1.13 

- 5.992** 

*P  < .05;  **  2 < .010 


Table  4-40.  Reliability  Analysis  for  Community  College  Issues  and  Trends 


Reliability  Coefficients 

N of  Cases  N of  Items  Alpha 
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A reliability  analysis  for  the  entire  forty  Likert  items  of  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  resulted  in  a .80  alpha.  The  data  for  this 
reliability  analysis  are  displayed  in  Table  4-41 . 

Table  4-41 . Reliability  Analysis  for  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion 
Questionnaire  Likert  Items 


N of  Cases 

N of  Items 

Alpha 

152 

40 

.80 
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Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  the  results  of  the  study  on  perceptions  of  mission  and 
governance  of  community  college  trustees.  In  this  research  the  Trustee  Characteristics 
and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  distributed  to  all  appointed  trustees  in  Florida  and  elected 
trustees  in  Iowa  to  determine  if  there  were  any  significant  differences  between  appointed 
versus  elected  trustees  perceptions  of  the  community  college  educational  mission,  the 
roles  of  trustees  and  presidents,  governing  board  composition  and  function,  and 
community  college  issues  and  trends.  The  scores  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  any 
significant  differences  arose  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  responding  to  the 
survey. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  found  a significant  difference  between  appointed  versus 
elected  community  college  trustees  perceptions  of  1 1 of  the  40  individual  Likert  items  of 
the  questionnaire  pertaining  to  board  composition  and  function,  the  community  college 
educational  mission,  roles  of  trustees  and  presidents,  and  community  college  issues  and 
trends.  When  the  Likert  items  were  grouped  by  research  question,  only  in  the  area  of 
board  composition  and  function  was  a significant  difference  found  between  appointed 
versus  elected  trustees. 

In  Chapter  5,  a discussion  is  presented  as  to  the  implications  of  this  study,  and 
recommendations  will  be  made  for  practice  and  further  research  in  this  area.  The 
differences  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  scores  on  the  Trustee 
Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  are  examined  in  terms  of  conclusions  that  may 
be  drawn  from  this  study  and  the  implications  of  these  conclusions  for  trustees  and 
governance  of  community  colleges. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  investigated  the  difference  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees’ 
perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and  governance.  There  is  a limited  body  of 
research  that  examines  community  college  trustees’  views  on  mission  and  governance. 

Community  college  governing  boards  are  key  to  the  development  of  effective  and 
successful  colleges.  The  need  to  examine  community  college  trustees’  perceptions  of 
mission  and  governance  was  underscored  by  the  knowledge  of  the  important  role  that 
community  college  governing  boards  assume  in  setting  the  mission  and  governing  their 
institutions.  Since  trustees  are  either  appointed  or  elected  to  serve,  the  following 
question  arises:  “Is  there  a difference  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees’ 
perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and  governance?” 

Discussion 

The  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  developed  in  the 
spring  of  2001  by  the  researcher  to  survey  appointed  trustees  in  Florida  and  elected 
trustees  in  Iowa.  The  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  surveyed 
demographic  data  and  perceptions  related  to  community  college  mission  and  governance. 
It  included  28  demographic  items  and  40  Likert  items  pertaining  to  the  community 
college  educational  mission,  the  roles  of  community  college  trustees  and  presidents, 
governing  board  composition  and  function,  and  community  college  issues  and  trends. 

One  hundred  seventy-four  trustees  responded  to  the  survey,  of  which  95  were  appointed 
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and  79  were  elected.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  items  were  grouped  in  relation  to 
each  research  question.  The  results  were  analyzed  by  a two-tailed  independent  samples 
t test.  A significant  difference  between  appointed  versus  elected  was  found  for  several 
individual  items  when  using  a two-tailed  independent  samples  t test.  However,  when  the 
items  were  grouped  by  research  question,  only  in  the  area  of  board  composition  and 
function  was  a significant  difference  found  between  appointed  and  elected  trustees. 

The  review  of  literature  found  few  direct  comparisons  of  appointed  versus  elected 
trustees’  perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and  governance.  Thompson’s  (1979) 
study  demonstrated  a significant  difference  when  trustees’  perceptions  of  community 
college  issues  were  analyzed  using  demographic  characteristics.  The  findings  of  this 
study  were  consistent  with  Petty  and  Piland  (1985)  concerning  the  educational  mission  of 
community  colleges  and  the  role  of  the  president.  Finally,  the  results  of  this  study  are 
also  consistent  with  a 1989  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  Survey,  which 
reported  similar  views  by  trustees  on  issues  such  as  support  for  a strong  president,  the 
importance  of  students  learning  critical  thinking  skills,  and  that  funding  for  community 
colleges  should  come  from  the  state. 

There  were  several  limitations  to  this  research: 

1 . Two  state  community  college  systems  were  used  in  this  study  and  the  results  may 
not  generalize  to  other  community  college  governing  boards  throughout  the 
United  States. 

2.  As  in  all  research  where  surveys  are  used,  the  surveys  returned  may  not  yield  a 
representative  sample. 

3.  The  appointed  and  elected  trustees  in  this  study  function  where  state  statutes  and 
mandates  that  are  not  identical.  These  differences  could  have  a bearing  on 
trustees’  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  community  colleges. 

4.  This  study  attempted  to  quantify  the  perceptions  of  community  college  mission 
and  governance  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees.  The  Trustee  Characteristics 
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and  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  developed  for  this  purpose.  This  instrument  was 
reviewed  by  experts  and  field-tested  and  the  results  of  the  research  appear  to 
uphold  its  accuracy.  However,  further  refinement  of  a methodology  for 
determining  the  perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and  governance  of 
appointed  versus  elected  trustees  is  necessary. 

The  researcher  also  identified  threats  to  internal  and  external  validity  for  the 
study.  An  internal  threat  to  validity  of  the  study  was  testing.  The  researcher  recognized 
that  the  questionnaire  might  not  be  an  accurate  indicator  that  the  independent  variables 
(appointed  versus  elected)  were  the  reason  for  responses.  The  researcher  identified  two 
threats  to  external  validity.  The  first  was  selection.  Using  only  trustees  from  two  states, 
Florida  and  Iowa,  may  limit  the  generalizability  of  the  study.  Secondly,  the  reactive 
effect  was  identified  because  knowledge  by  the  trustees  that  they  were  participating  in  a 
study  may  have  affected  their  responses. 

Because  the  results  of  this  study  are  based  on  only  two  community  college 
systems,  one  state  with  appointed  trustees  and  the  other  with  elected  trustees,  they  have 
limited  external  validity.  Attention  was  given  by  the  researcher  to  whether  the 
questionnaire  was  really  measuring  what  it  was  intended  to  measure.  Content  related 
validity  was  gathered  by  review  of  competent  colleagues  who  were  experts  in  the  field  of 
community  college  governance.  They  examined  the  items  to  judge  their  appropriateness 
for  measuring  what  they  were  designed  to  measure  and  were  “a  representative  sample  of 
the  behavior  domain  under  investigation  (Ar>',  Jacobs  & Razavieh,  1990,  p.  434).  The 
experts  who  examined  the  questionnaire  included  a university  professor  who  has 
conducted  extensive  research  and  written  numerous  books  and  articles  on  community 
college  trustees.  Others  were  the  CEO  of  a national  trustees  association,  the  director  of 
public  policy  of  a national  trustees  association,  and  the  director  of  education  services  of  a 
state  community  college  league,  who  has  also  written  extensively  of  trusteeship.  In 
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addition,  the  questionnaire  was  also  field-tested  by  trustees  at  a community  college  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  researcher  considered  variables  that  influence  the  validity  of  a questionnaire, 
such  as  would  the  trustees  be  interested  and  informed  about  issues  related  to  community 
college  mission  and  governance  and  would  the  questionnaire  protect  the  anonymity  of 
respondents  and  thus  ensure  truthful  responses.  The  researcher  responded  to  these 
concerns  by  including  along  with  the  mailing  of  the  questionnaire  a letter  of  consent  that 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  research  project  and  assured  confidentiality.  In  addition,  for 
the  Iowa  trustees,  a letter  of  support  from  President  Rob  Denson,  Northeast  Iowa 
Community  College,  was  included  encouraging  their  support  of  the  research.  For  the 
Florida  trustees,  letters  of  support  from  interim  Chancellor  David  Armstrong  of  the 
Florida  Community  College  System,  and  Dr.  Larry  W.  Tyree,  President  of  Santa  Fe 
Community  College,  were  included.  These  letters  also  helped  to  nullify  the  reactive 
effects  threat  to  external  validity  by  reiterating  to  the  participants  the  importance  of 
thoughtful  and  honest  responses  to  the  questionnaire. 

The  researcher  also  attempted  to  address  concerns  related  to  construct  validity. 
“Construct  validity  is  the  most  important  form  of  validity  because  it  asks  the  fundamental 
validity  question:  What  is  the  test  really  measuring?”  (Gay  & Airasian,  2000,  p.  167). 

The  researcher,  through  review  by  experts  and  field-testing  the  questionnaire,  worked  to 
determine  construct  validity.  The  researcher  recognized  that  the  construct  validity  of  the 
questionnaire  could  have  been  further  strengthened  by  criterion-related  evidence  that 
would  demonstrate  that  the  scores  on  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion 
Questionnaire  were  related  to  the  independent  variable  (appointed  versus  elected  trustee). 
If  a similar  questionnaire  had  been  available  or  designed  by  the  researcher,  both  could 
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have  been  administered  at  the  same  time,  and  then  a correlation  of  the  scores  would  have 
determined  concurrent  validity. 

One  method  that  the  researcher  could  have  employed  to  address  the  external 
threat  of  selection  would  have  been  to  increase  the  sample  size  by  conducting  a 
nationwide  study  of  all  community  colleges  with  local  appointed  and  elected  trustees 
who  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees.  This  larger  sample 
of  the  population  would  strengthen  the  generalization  of  the  results  of  the  study  to  the 
population. 

The  external  validity  of  this  study  could  have  been  increased  by  direct  replication 
of  the  study.  The  researcher,  for  example,  could  have  surveyed  the  trustees  in  the  spring 
of  2001  and  then  again  in  the  spring  of  2002.  This  direct  replication  without  any 
variation  would  increase  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  this  study  could  be  generalized 
and  also  would  provide  additional  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  findings.  The  reliability 
of  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  study  was  another  consideration  of  the  researcher.  The 
researcher,  using  Cronbach’s  Coefficient  Alpha,  conducted  an  analysis  of  reliability.  The 
Likert  items  pertaining  to  each  research  question  were  tested  by  a reliability  analysis. 

Also,  a reliability  analysis  of  the  entire  40  Likert  items  of  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and 
Opinion  Questionnaire  was  conducted.  A coefficient  alpha  of  .69  was  found  for  research 
question  1,  .51  for  research  question  2,  .51  for  research  question  3,  and  .40  for  research 
question  4.  The  reliability  analysis  of  the  entire  40  Likert  items  of  the  questionnaire 
resulted  in  a .80  alpha. 

In  interpreting  the  reliability  coefficients  achieved,  the  researcher  recognized  that 
the  reliability  of  a questionnaire  is  in  part  a function  of  the  length  of  the  test.  While  the 
reliability  of  the  entire  questionnaire  was  an  acceptable  level,  increasing  the  number  of 
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items  for  each  research  question  could  have  enhanced  the  reliability  of  the  individual 
research  questions. 

Implications 

The  significant  differences  found  on  the  individual  Likert  items  that  comprised 
each  research  question,  when  tested  by  the  2-tailed  independent  samples  t-test,  merit 
noting  the  following  implications. 

In  the  area  of  community  college  educational  mission,  elected  trustees  indicated 
to  a higher  degree  that  community  colleges  should  be  involved  in  economic  development 
activities.  The  mean  score  for  elected  trustees  was  4.51,  compared  to  4.13  for  appointed 
trustees.  Both  appointed  and  elected  trustees  recognized  the  need  for  community 
colleges  to  be  involved  in  their  communities’  economic  development  activities. 

However,  elected  trustees  seem  to  be  more  keenly  aware  that  their  institutions  are  a key 
component  in  economic  development  for  their  service  district. 

Elected  trustees  indicated  stronger  agreement  than  appointed  trustees  that 
community  colleges  should  offer  adult  basic  education  programs.  The  mean  score  for 
elected  trustees  was  4.67,  compared  to  4.05  for  appointed  trustees.  This  difference  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  the  trustees  familiarity  with  existing  programs  offered  at  their 
institutions.  In  addition  to  being  the  sole  provider,  community  colleges,  in  some  cases, 
may  defer  to  local  K-12  school  systems  to  offer  adult  basic  education.  Also,  some 
colleges  may  partner  with  K-12  systems  to  serve  this  population  of  students.  Elected 
trustees  view  adult  basic  education  as  an  important  component  of  the  educational  mission 
of  their  institutions. 

Appointed  trustees  indicated  stronger  agreement  than  their  elected  counterparts 
that  intercollegiate  athletic  scholarship  programs  are  an  important  part  of  the  community 
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college  program.  The  mean  score  for  appointed  trustees  was  3.64,  compared  to  3.02  for 
elected  trustees.  A trustee  awareness  and  appreciation  for  the  current  scope  of 
intercollegiate  athletic  programs  offered  at  his  or  her  college  may  have  influenced 
responses  to  this  question.  Intercollegiate  athletic  scholarship  programs  appear  to  be 
recognized  more  by  appointed  trustees  as  an  enhancement  to  the  total  college  experience. 

Appointed  trustees  indicated  stronger  agreement  that  community  colleges  should 
have  the  authority  to  offer  bachelor’s  degrees.  The  mean  score  for  Florida’s  appointed 
trustees  was  3.27,  compared  to  2.30  for  elected  trustees  from  Iowa.  At  the  time  of  this 
study,  one  community  college  in  Florida  had  been  granted  authority  to  offer  bachelor’s 
degrees,  and  several  others  were  seeking  the  same  ability.  Appointed  trustees  in  Florida 
seem  to  view  the  community  college  educational  mission  as  expanding  to  include  the 
authority  to  offer  bachelor’s  degrees. 

Elected  trustees  indicated  stronger  agreement  than  appointed  trustees  that 
community  colleges  should  play  a role  in  integrating  immigrants  into  the  community. 

The  mean  score  for  elected  trustees  was  3.87,  compared  to  3.10  for  appointed  trustees. 
This  result  was  somewhat  surprising  based  on  current  demographic  trends  and  growth  in 
the  two  states.  Trustees  from  Iowa  may  be  aware  of  exemplary  programs  at  their 
colleges  that  are  currently  meeting  this  need.  This  difference  may  indicate  a need  for 
community  colleges  to  evaluate  their  programs  and  services  that  assist  with  integrating 
immigrants  into  their  communities. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  community  college  educational  mission,  elected  trustees 
indicated  stronger  agreement  that  community  colleges  should  adopt  a global  education 
mission  as  opposed  to  just  serving  their  district.  The  mean  score  for  elected  trustees  w-as 
3.22,  compared  to  2.48  for  appointed  trustees.  Elected  trustees  in  Iowa  appear  to  have  a 
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greater  appreciation  that,  through  technology,  the  limits  of  their  service  districts  are 
vanishing  and  that  their  educational  mission  must  change  to  encompass  this  new  global 
viewpoint. 

In  the  area  of  roles  of  trustees  and  presidents,  appointed  trustees  to  a larger  degree 
than  elected  trustees  indicated  that  their  presidents  do  not  surprise  them  with  issues.  The 
mean  score  for  appointed  trustees  was  1.31,  compared  to  1.93  for  elected  trustees.  The 
difference  in  these  areas  indicates  that  better  communication  between  the  governing 
board  and  presidents  is  occurring  with  appointed  trustees  in  Florida.  Communication 
between  trustees  and  the  college  president  is  critical  to  effective  governance. 

In  the  research  area  of  community  college  issues  and  trends,  appointed  trustees 
indicated  to  a larger  degree  than  elected  trustees  that  college  funding  should  be  tied  to 
performance-based  measures.  The  mean  score  for  appointed  trustees  was  3.80,  compared 
to  2.88  for  elected  trustees.  Familiarity  with  current  funding  processes  in  their  respective 
states  may  have  influenced  the  trustees’  response  to  this  item.  Florida’s  community 
colleges  currently  operate  with  partial  funding  from  the  state  based  on  performance- 
based  criteria.  State  community  college  systems  should  examine  and  evaluate  the  merits 
of  linking  funding  to  performance  measures. 

This  study  found  a significant  difference  between  appointed  versus  elected 
trustees’  perceptions  of  governing  board  composition  and  function  when  tested  by  the 
grouping  of  Likert  items  with  a two-tailed  independent  samples  t test.  The  mean  score 
for  appointed  trustees  was  25.84  compared  to  22.63  for  elected  trustees.  The  Likert 
questionnaire  items  summed  pertaining  to  board  composition  and  function  were 
(a)  governing  boards  should  perform  a periodic  self-evaluation;  (b)  the  governing  board 
should  have  a code  of  ethics;  (c)  trustee  orientation  and  training  are  provided  by  my 
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community  college;  (d)  community  college  governing  boards  would  be  enhanced  by 
faculty  member  representation;  (e)  community  college  governing  boards  would  be 
enhanced  by  student  representation;  (f)  trustee  terms  should  be  limited;  and  (g)  the 
chairmanship  or  presidency  of  a governing  board  should  be  rotated  among  the  trustees  so 
that  all  have  an  opportunity  for  leadership.  The  significant  differences  found  on  the 
individual  Likert  items  in  the  area  of  board  composition  and  function  when  tested  with  a 
two-tailed  independent  samples  t-test  presents  the  following  implications.  The  appointed 
trustees  in  Florida  indicated  to  a greater  degree  that  their  colleges  were  providing  trustee 
orientation  and  training.  The  mean  score  for  appointed  trustees  for  the  item  related  to 
trustee  orientation  and  training  was  4.42,  compared  to  3.83  for  elected  trustees.  Whether 
appointed  or  elected,  community  college  trustees’  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance 
could  be  impacted  by  their  level  of  participation  in  orientation  and  training  activities. 

The  significant  difference  between  appointed  versus  elected  trustees’  perceptions  of  the 
orientation  and  training  made  available  by  their  colleges  indicates  a need  for  community 
colleges  to  evaluate,  revise,  and  expand  their  orientation  and  training  activities  for 
trustees. 

Appointed  versus  elected  trustees  differed  in  their  perceptions  related  to  the 
limiting  of  terms  of  service  on  a governing  board.  The  mean  score  for  this  item  for 
Florida’s  appointed  trustees  was  3.58  compared  to  2.56  for  elected  trustees  from  Iowa. 
Appointed  trustees  in  Florida  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a 4-year  term  of  service 
and  are  eligible  for  a second  4-year  term  of  service.  Elected  trustees  in  Iowa  do  not  have 
term  limits.  The  responses  demonstrated  that  both  appointed  and  elected  trustee 
respondents  side  with  current  status  of  term  limits  for  board  service  in  their  state.  This 
result  may  indicate  that  the  length  of  service  on  a governing  board  may  have  a direct 
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effect  on  a trustee’s  desire  or  inclination  to  serve.  The  lack  of  term  limits  may  influence 
a prospective  trustee’s  decision  to  put  forth  the  time  and  effort  to  run  in  a governing 
board  election.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  length  of  a term  and  number  of  terms 
is  limited  may  impact  a prospective  appointed  trustee’s  decision  to  accept  such  an 
appointment.  Trustees  who  can  continue  their  service  without  a limit  to  the  number  of 
terms  they  can  serve  would  seem  to  have  a greater  ability  to  impact  the  college’s  long- 
term policy  development. 

Appointed  trustees  indicated  stronger  agreement  that  the  board  chair/president 
position  should  be  rotated.  The  mean  score  for  appointed  trustees  was  3.80  compared  to 
2.65  for  elected  trustees.  The  significant  difference  between  appointed  versus  elected 
trustees’  perceptions  concerning  the  rotation  of  the  chairmanship  or  presidency  of  a 
governing  board  indicates  that  the  trustee  respondents  were  satisfied  with  the  existing 
leadership  processes  in  their  respective  states.  This  significant  difference  also  indicates  a 
need  for  community  colleges  to  examine  their  policies  and  practices  concerning  the 
rotation  of  board  leadership. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

There  are  a number  of  recommendations  for  further  research  stemming  from  this 

study. 

Recommendation  1 . This  study  focused  on  a small  portion  (Florida  and  Iowa)  of 
the  population  of  appointed  and  elected  trustees.  A national  study  could  be  used  to 
determine  if  the  same  trends  are  found. 

Recommendation  2.  Further  research  should  be  conducted  to  improve  and  refine 
the  instrumentation  used  in  this  study  to  determine  perceptions  of  community  college 
mission  and  governance  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees. 
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Recommendation  3.  Demographics  might  be  examined  within  the  sample  such  as 
gender,  race,  and  length  of  board  service  to  determine  how  these  factors  affect  a trustee’s 
perception  of  community  college  mission  and  governance. 

Recommendations  for  Practice 

Recommendation  1 . Orientation  and  training  activities  for  community  college 
trustees  should  be  evaluated,  revised,  and  expanded 

Recommendation  2.  Community  college  governing  boards  should  review  their 
current  rules,  policies,  and  practices  concerning  the  rotation  of  board  leadership. 

Recommendation  3.  Community  college  governing  boards  would  benefit  from  a 
broader  knowledge  of  other  trustee  systems  and  practices,  education  and  training 
processes,  and  by  exposure  to  research  based  studies  on  community  college  trusteeship. 

Recommendation  4.  State  statutes  and  guidelines  concerning  trustee  term  limits 
should  be  examined  and  evaluated  by  state  community  college  systems  with  appointed  or 
elected  local  community  college  trustees. 

Implications  for  Policy 

Trustees'  perceptions  of  board  composition  and  function  have  implications  toward 
policy  that  could  have  an  impact  beyond  the  local  level.  Trustee's  perceptions  could  be 
influenced  by  their  orientation  and  training,  number  of  years  of  service,  and  if  they  are 
serving  in  a leadership  role  such  as  board  chair  or  president.  Trustees,  through  lobbying 
efforts  with  state  legislatures  and  through  their  national  trustee  organizations,  could  play 
a critical  role  in  policy  formation  at  the  state  and  national  levels.  Studying  the 
perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  appointed  versus  elected  trustees  is  important 
in  the  process  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  guardians 
of  our  nations’  community  colleges. 
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Summary 

In  summary,  this  study  examined  the  responses  of  appointed  versus  elected 
trustees  on  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire  to  determine  if  there 
was  a significant  difference  in  their  perceptions  of  community  college  mission  and 
governance. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  found  a significant  difference  between  appointed  versus 
elected  community  college  trustees’  perceptions  on  1 1 of  the  40  individual  Likert  items 
pertaining  to  board  composition  and  function,  the  community  college  educational 
mission,  roles  of  trustees  and  presidents,  and  community  college  issues  and  trends. 
When  the  Likert  items  were  grouped  by  research  question,  only  in  the  area  of  board 
composition  and  function  was  a significant  difference  found  between  appointed  versus 
elected  trustees. 

The  results  of  this  study  call  for  evaluation,  revision,  and  expansion  of  trustee 
orientation  and  training;  for  governing  boards  to  examine  their  rules,  policies,  and 
practices  concerning  the  rotation  of  board  leadership;  for  community  college  governing 
boards  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  other  trustee  systems  and  practices,  education,  and 
training  processes  by  exposure  to  research  based  studies  on  community  college 
trusteeship;  and  for  the  examination  and  evaluation  of  state  statutes  and  guidelines 
concerning  trustee  term  limits.  This  study  indicates  a need  for  further  research  in  the 
perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of  community  college  trustees. 


APPENDIX  A 

TRUSTEE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire 


Please  complete  and  return  with  a signed  copy  of  the  consent  form  by  November  9, 

2001. 

Please  place  an  X in  the  appropriate  box  or  fill  in  requested  information. 

1.  Age 

□ 20-24 

□ 25-29 

□ 30-34 

□ 35-44 

□ 45-54 

□ 55-64 

□ 65  or  over 

2.  Sex 

□ Female 

□ Male 

3.  Race 

□ White 

□ African  American 

□ Hispanic 

□ American  Indian 

□ Asian/Pacific  Islander 

□ Other 

4.  Marital  Status 

□ Single 

□ Married 

□ Separated 

□ Divorced 

□ Partnered 

5.  Your  children  (if  applicable) 

Schools  now  attended  by  children: 

□ Kindergarten  and/or  elementary  - # children 

□ Middle  school/junior  high  or  senior  high  school  - # children 

□ Community  college  - # children 

□ College  or  university  - # children 
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6.  Your  children  (if  applicable) 

If  your  have  children  in  K-12  are  they  enrolled  in: 

□ Public  schools  - # children 

□ Private  schools  - # children 

□ Church  schools  - # children 

□ Charter  schools  - # children 

□ Home  school  - # children 

7.  Your  level  of  formal  education 
Completed: 

□ Less  than  high  school 

□ High  school 

□ Some  college 

□ College  degree 

□ Some  graduate  study 

□ Graduate  degree 

□ Professional  school  (medical,  law,  dentistry) 

8.  Have  you  attended  a community  college? 

□ Yes 

□ credit 

□ non-credit  continuing  education 

□ No 

9.  Did  you  graduate  from  a community  college? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

10.  Has  a member  of  your  family  attended  a community  college? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

11.  Community  College  District 

You  have  resided  in  this  community  college  district  for  how  many  years? 

Year(s) 

12.  Please  indicate  your  trustees  position 

□ Chair 

□ Board  president 

□ Vice-president 

□ Member 

13.  Service 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  years  you  have  served  as  a community  college 
trustee: 

Year(s) 
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14.  Have  you  attended  an  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  National 
Conference? 

□ Yes -Circle  years  attended:  1991,  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997, 
1998,  1999,  2000 

□ No 

15.  Profession 

Please  specify  your  profession  or  field  of  employment. 


16.  Income  Level 

□ Under  $30,000 

□ $30,000  to  $44,000 

□ $45,000  to  $59,000 

□ $60,000  to  $74,000 

□ $75,000  to  $89,000 

□ $90,000  to  $104,000 

□ $105,000  to  $119,000 

□ $120,000  to  $134,000 

□ $135,000  to  $149,000 

□ $150,000  - above 

17.  Are  you  retired? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

18.  Political  Affiliation 

□ Democratic  Party 

□ Republican  Party 

□ Independent  Party 

□ Other 

□ None 

19.  Political  Viewpoint 

Do  you  consider  yourself 

□ Conservative 

□ Liberal 

□ Moderate 

□ Other 

□ None 

20.  Religious  Preference 

If  you  have  no  objection,  please  specify  your  religious  preference  (please  be  more 
specific  than  "Protestant"). 
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21.  Reading  Habits 

A.  General  interest  magazines 

Please  specify  the  magazines  you  read  frequently  (over  50%  of  the  time  in  the 
following  categories): 

1 . Family  (People.  National  Geosraphic.  Parents,  etc.) 

2.  News  (Newsweek.  Time.  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  etc.) 

3.  Men's  (GO.  Men's  Health.  Esquire,  etc.) 

4.  Women's  (Essence.  Ms..  McCall's,  etc.) 

5.  Sports  and  Hobbies  (Sports  Illustrated.  Runners  World.  Sports 
Illustrated  for  Women.  Modern  Photography,  etc.) 

B.  Newspapers 

Please  specify  the  newspapers  you  read  frequently  (over  50%  of  the  time)  in 
the  following  categories: 

1 . Local  and  Regional 

2.  National  (USA  Today.  Washington  Post.  Wall  Street  Journal,  etc.) 

C.  Professional  Education  Publications 

Please  specify  anything  that  you  read  frequently  (over  50%  of  the  time)  in 
order  to  stay  abreast  of  issues  in  education. 

Examples  would  be  The  Chronicle  ofHieher  Education.  Community  College 
Journal.  Trustee  Quarterly,  etc. 

D.  Do  you  read  any  of  your  listed  publications  on-line? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

If  yes,  please  list: 

22.  Please  categorize  your  community  college  district  setting. 

□ Rural 

□ Suburban 

□ Urban 
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23.  Do  you  communicate  with  your  President  by  (Please  indicate  all  that  apply): 

□ E-mail 

□ Phone 

□ Letter 

□ Personal  visits 

24.  Do  you  receive  compensation,  in  addition  to  expenses,  for  service  as  a 
trustee? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

If  yes,  how  much  per  meeting or  per  month . 

25.  Have  you  taught  at  a community  college? 

□ Yes,  Full-time Part-time 

□ No 

26.  Serving  as  a trustee  is 

□ Veiy  stressful 

□ Moderately  stressful 

□ Not  stressful 

2 7.  The  primary  funding  source  for  community  colleges  should  be: 

□ Federal 

□ State 

□ Local  taxing  district 

□ Local  government  appropriation 

□ Tuition 

28.  Do  you  believe  a role  of  the  governing  board  is  setting  the  mission  for  the  the 

college? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

If  yes,  what  do  you  believe  is  the  primary  mission  of  the  college? 
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The  following  are  statements  about  community  college  mission  and  governance.  Please 
respond  to  these  statements  by  circling  the  number  that  most  closely  represents  your 
opinion.  Strongly  Agree:  5,  Agree:  4,  Neutral:  3,  Disagree:  2,  Strongly  Disagree:  1 


Strongly  Strongly 
Disagree  Agree 

1 2 3 4 5 (1) 

12  3 4 5 (2) 

12  3 4 5 (3) 

12  3 4 5 (4) 

12  3 4 5 (5) 

12  3 4 5 (6) 

1 2 3 4 5 (7) 

1 2 3 4 5 (8) 

12  3 4 5 (9) 

12  3 4 5 (10) 

12345  (11) 

12345  (12) 

12345  (13) 

12345  (14) 


The  primary  role  of  the  community  college  president  is  mediating 
disputes  or  problems  as  opposed  to  serving  as  an 
educational  leader. 

The  most  critical  issue  facing  community  colleges  is  adequate 
funding. 

Governing  boards  must  have  the  authority  to  select  or 
dismiss  the  college  president. 

Trustees  should  participate  in  lobbying  efforts  for  the  college. 

Trustees  should  participate  in  community-relations  activities  for 
the  college. 

Trustees  should  participate  in  fund-raising  activities  for  the 
college. 

A primary'  function  of  the  governing  board  is  to  support  the 
president. 

A primary  function  of  the  governing  board  is  to  evaluate  the 
president  annually. 

Governing  boards  should  perform  a periodic  self-evaluation. 

The  governing  board  should  approve  all  staff  and  student 
disciplinary  procedures. 

The  governing  board  should  establish  expectations  for  high  quality' 
educational  programs. 

The  governing  board  should  have  a code  of  ethics. 

Trustee  orientation  and  training  are  provided  by  my 
community  college. 

Community  college  governing  boards  would  be  enhanced  by 
faculty  member  representation. 
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Strongly  Agree:  5,  Agree:  4,  Neutral:  3,  Disagree:  2,  Strongly  Disagree:  1 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(15) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(16) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(17) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(18) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(19) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(20) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(21) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(22) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(23) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(24) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(25) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(26) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(27) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(28) 

2 3 

4 5 

(29) 

Community  college  governing  boards  would  be  enhanced  by 
student  representation. 

Research  is  an  important  function  of  a community  college. 

Community  colleges  should  be  involved  in  economic  development 
activities. 

Community  colleges  should  provide  college  preparatory  courses. 

The  primary  focus  of  community  colleges  should  be  on  providing 
transfer  programs. 

Community  colleges  should  provide  certificate  and  degree 
programs  in  technical  & applied  sciences. 

Community  colleges  should  provide  adult  basic  education 
programs. 

Community  colleges  should  ensure  that  students  are  trained  to  use 
critical  thinking  skills. 

Community  colleges  must  be  involved  in  the  development  of 
personal  values. 

Intercollegiate  athletic  scholarship  programs  are  an  important  part 
of  the  community  college  program. 

Curriculum  should  be  designed  for  students  with  very  different 
ability  levels. 

Community  colleges  should  have  the  authority  to  offer  Bachelors 
degrees. 

A shortage  of  qualified  faculty  is  a serious  issue  facing  community 
colleges. 

A major  challenge  facing  community  colleges  is  the  management, 
maintenance,  and  support  costs  of  technology. 

Successful  community  colleges  must  form  partnerships  with 
corporate  and  other  educational  providers. 
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Strongly  Agree:  5,  Agree:  4,  Neutral:  3,  Disagree:  2,  Strongly  Disagree:  1 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(30) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(31) 

I 2 3 

4 5 

(32) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(33) 

1 2 3 

4,  5 

(34) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(35) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(36) 

I 2 3 

4 5 

(37) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(38) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(39) 

1 2 3 

4 5 

(40) 

Community  colleges  must  provide  high-quality  professional 
development  activities  for  faculty  and  staff 

Community  colleges  should  play  a role  in  integrating  immigrants 
into  the  community. 

I believe  that  college  funding  should  be  tied  to  performance-based 
measures. 

Governing  boards  should  be  concerned  with  meeting  students' 
expressed  desires  and  needs  upon  entiy',  rather  than  program 
completion. 

I have  a good  understanding  of  our  college's  budget. 

The  president  communicates  with  me  enough  to  function  well  as  a 
trustee. 

The  president  surprises  me  with  issues. 

Community  colleges  should  adopt  a global  education  mission  as 
opposed  to  just  serving  their  district. 

Community  colleges  should  be  engaged  in  workforce 
development. 

Trustee  terms  should  be  limited. 

The  chairmanship  or  presidency  of  a governing  board  should  be 
rotated  among  the  trustees  so  that  all  have  an  opportunity  for 
leadership. 


Please  add  any  additional  comments  on  the  back  of  this  page. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  research  study. 

Please  return  this  survey  in  the  envelope  provided  by  November  9,  2001. 


APPENDIX  B 
INFORMED  CONSENT 


October  12,  2001 


Dear  Trustee, 

1 am  an  advanced  doctoral  student  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Leadership,  Policy, 
and  Foundations  at  the  University  of  Florida,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Dale 
Campbell.  1 am  conducting  research  on  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of 
community  college  trustees.  The  purpose  of  my  study  is  to  provide  trustees  and  other 
practitioners  such  as  community  college  presidents  and  administrators  with  information 
about  the  differences  between  elected  and  appointed  trustees. 

You  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  attached  questionnaire.  There  are  no  anticipated  risks, 
compensation,  or  other  direct  benefits  to  you  as  a participant  in  this  study.  You  are  free 
to  withdraw  your  consent  to  participate  and  may  discontinue  your  participation  at  any 
time  without  consequence. 

Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  When  the  study  is 
completed  and  the  data  have  been  analyzed,  the  questionnaires  will  be  destroyed.  The 
questionnaires  will  be  kept  locked  in  my  desk.  Your  name  will  not  be  used  in  any  report. 

Thank  you  for  participating  in  this  study. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  research  protocol,  please  contact  me  at  (352) 
395-5850,  or  you  may  contact  my  faculty  supervisor.  Dr.  Dale  Campbell,  at  (352) 
392-2391,  ext.  281. 

Questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the 
UFIRB  Office,  University  of  Florida,  Box  112250,  Gainesville,  FL  32611,  telephone 
(352)  392-0433. 

Please  sign  and  return  this  letter  of  consent,  along  with  the  completed  survey,  in  the 
enclosed  self-addressed  envelope  by  November  9,  2001. 

Sincerely, 


Paul  Hutchins,  Jr.  Dr.  Dale  Campbell 

Principal  Investigator  Faculty  Supervisor 
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Agreement: 

I have  read  the  study  described  above.  I voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  this  study,  and 
I have  received  a copy  of  this  description. 

Participant Date 

Principal  Investigator Date 


APPENDIX  C 
LETTERS  OF  SUPPORT 


July  2,  2001 


Dear  Trustee, 

I am  pleased  to  support  the  doctoral  study  of  Mr.  Paul  Hutchins,  an  administrator 
with  Santa  Fe  Community  College,  and  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  purpose  of  the  dissertation  is  to  compare  and  contrast  community  college 
governing  board  members’  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  and  their  personal 
characteristics  to  determine  if  there  is  a difference  between  appointed  and  elected 
trustees. 

In  addition  to  Iowa  trustees,  the  appointed  trustees  of  Florida’s  28  community 
colleges  will  be  participating  in  the  study. 

I know  you  will  agree  that  it  is  important  to  promote  and  support  research  of 
issues  related  to  community  college  trustees. 

Please  complete  and  return  the  Trustee  Characteristics  and  Opinion  Questionnaire 
and  signed  letter  of  consent  by  July  20'\ 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  study. 

Sincerely, 


Rob  Denson,  President 
Northeast  Iowa  Community  College 
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October  5,  2001 


Dear  President, 

Educational  research  related  to  community  college  trustees  provides  valuable  information 
that  can  assist  board  members  in  governing  their  institutions.  Knowledgeable  trustees 
provide  more  effective  governance  and  work  more  efficiently  with  their  institutions  to 
develop  missions  based  on  the  needs  of  their  communities. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I am  requesting  that  you  assist  Mr.  Paul  Hutchins,  a doctoral 
candidate  in  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Please  encourage  your 
trustees  to  participate  in  this  doctoral  study,  Perceptions  of  Mission  and  Governance  of 
Community  College  Trustees,  by  distributing  the  enclosed  questionnaire.  Community 
college  research  benefits  not  only  trustees,  but  also  college  presidents,  and  the  Florida 
Community  College  System  as  a whole. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  study. 

Sincerely, 


J.  David  Armstrong 

Interim  Chancellor 

Florida  Community  College  System 
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October  5,  2001 


Dear  President, 

It  is  with  great  enthusiasm  that  I write  this  letter  of  support  for  the  doctoral  study  of  Paul 
Hutchins,  an  administrator  with  Santa  Fe  Community  College,  and  doctoral  candidate  in 
Higher  Education  Administration  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

This  study  is  an  examination  of  trustees’  perceptions  of  mission  and  governance  of 
community  colleges,  and  compares  appointed  trustees  in  Florida  with  elected  trustees  in 
Iowa. 

I know  you  will  agree  that  it  is  vital  to  support  research  that  provides  trustees,  presidents, 
and  other  community  college  practitioners  with  information  critical  to  governing  and 
directing  our  institutions. 

I w'ould  like  to  request  your  cooperation  and  assistance  in  distributing  the  enclosed 
questionnaires  to  your  trustees.  Please  encourage  your  trustees  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  by  November  9'*’  and  return  them  in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  doctoral  study. 

Sincerely, 


Lawrence  W.  Tyree,  President 
Santa  Fe  Community  College 
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